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“ TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I can give you no information regarding 
my early history. I’m inclined to believe 
that I'm an orphan. The probability is 
that Thad a father, and perbaps a mother, 
but I don’t-know, and I’m always very care- 
fulto make no statement which I cannot 
vouch for asa fact. Mr. Charles Hunting- 
ton “picked me up” in the streets of New 
York about twenty five years ago. I wasa 
bright looking ragged little urchin at the 
time, he said, and when questioned as to my 
name, I replied that it was “Bill.” My pa- 
rentage I didn’t know anything about, My 
place of residence was anywhere and every- 
where, and I couldn't give him any informa- 
tion as to how I lived, So he picked me up 
and earried me home with him, and having 
no children, he adopted me, and had me 
christened Walter, though I must confess 
that I have always retained a strong par- 
tiality for the cognomen of “ Bill,” and 
christen me! if I don’t believe that’s my 
name. 

Mr. Charles Huntington is a man of 
wealth, a gentleman farmer, who has re- 
sided in the town of Babaco for the last 
thirty years. As I said before, he brought 
me home with him, and with him I have 
lived ever since. 

There, now you know nearly. all that I 
know about myself. It isn’t a great deal, 
and it isn’t very satisfactory, but that trou- 
bles me a great deal more than it need to 
trouble you. 

And now to my story—for [’ve got one to 
tell, and a very singular story, too. It’s a 
very good story, and if I was in the habit of 
writing stories I might make it quite inter- 
esting, I fancy; but as I’m not, why, Vl do 
the best I can, solacing myself with the 
thought that the sest can do no more, 

Among the inhabitants of Babaco there 
are a great many ladies, and some of them 
are young, and some of the latter had just as 
lief love a fellow as not. Miss Rolinda Trow- 
bridge was one of that kind of girls. She 
loved me. At least, she said she did, and I 
don’t know that I’ve ever had any reason to 
doubt it, I hadn’t the slightest objection to 
her loving me, either. On the contrary, I 
rather liked it. 

Rolinda was not particularly beautiful as 


a child—“ for we grew up together like two 
turtle-doves,” as the poet says, and conse- 
quently I know what I’m talking about—anit’ 
a8 a young lady she was not strikingly hand- 
some, but— : 


——* though rather spacious, : 
Her face was noble, eyes fine, mouth gracious;” 


and her form was not only good, but decia- 
edly extensive. Yes, at the age of nineteen, 
she “stood” five feet seven inches and a 
half, without her gaiters, 

Her complexion was rather shady, I own; 
but then, I like shady complexions—they 
wont freckle; and her nose was a monster— 
it looked like the mother of all the noses—~ 
bat I like large noses. I dote on them. Yes, 
Tam positively sure that I never should have 
loved Rolinda if she hadn’t had that nose. 

T can’t tell you how long I courted ‘Rolin- 
da, and I can’t remember the time when { 
wasn’t fond of her. I never made any pro- 
posal of marriage. No, it was always under 
stood between us that we were to marry 
sometime. For the last two years I have 
called at Mr. Trowbridge’s house regularly 
every Sunday evening, and"1 always found 
Rolinda in the parlor waiting for me. She 
sat on one side of the. stove, in cold weather, 
and Isat on the other. Sometimes we got 
nearer, but not often. Weare not a senti-. 
mental pair. I have kissed her several 
times, but I never got into the labit of doing 
soa great deal. I’m rather fond of kissing, 
I confess, but to be plain abont the matter, 
there’s one great trouble in kissing Rolinds 
—her nose is in the way. 

Well, itis now about two months since 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Trowbridge put 
their heads together, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, pro and con, concluded that Rolin- 
da and I had better marry, and that the 
wedding should take place as scon as the 
necessary preparations could be made. 

“T suppose they mean marry,” said Mfr. 
Trowbridge. 

“If they don't, Fd just like to know whet, 
they do mean,” returned Mr. Huntington. 

“ But they have a very queer way of court- 
ing. Any one to watch ’em would never 
suppose they were ‘lovers. Now, perhaps 
they are not on the marry at all.” 
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“Why, they're both rather eecentric, my 
Gear sir,” said Mr. Huntington, “ Walter, es- 
peeially. I shouldn’t expect him to make 
love like any other young man. But if they 
are not courting, what does Walter visit your 
house every Sunday evening for?” 

“ Perhaps we'd better ask him,” sugzested 
Rolinda’s father. 

Now, as I was standing in the hall, listen- 
ing to the foregoing conversation, the mo- 
ment Mr. Trowbridge made that proposal, I 


pushed open ‘the door and walked into the 
room. 


* Eaad! here he is now.” 

“ Yes siv.” 

“Are you matrimonially inclined?” in-. 
quired Mr. Trowbridge, 

“Well, rather,” said I, 

“Does Rolinda incline the same way?” 
asked Mr. Huntington. 

“t's my opinion that she does, but as I’ve 
never had any conversation with ber upon 
the subject—” 

“What the dickens have you been talking 
about for the last two years?” cried Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

“The weather, mostly.” 

“Never said anything about love?” 

“ Weil, yes, we did just touch on that sub- 
ject one evening. Rolinda said she loved 
me, and asked how I liked it.” 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“Why, I told ber that it didn’t hurt my 
feelings; aud then I said that I loved her, 
too.” 

“And then you kissed ?” 

“No, Rolinda was afraid that I should 
muss her hair. So, we concluded that we’d 
take that kiss at some future time.” 

At this point the old gentlemen burst into 
roars of laughter, and they continued to 
laugh for nearly fifteen minutes. But at 
length, Mr. Huntington, after wiping his 
eyes, asked me if I had any objections to 
marrying Rolinda upon whatever day she 
should name, and as I replied in the nega- 
tive, my intended father-in-law took his hat 
and went home, where, after consulting with 
Rolinda, the wedding-day was fixed upen, 
and active preparations for the said day 
commenced at once. 

_ It was just, about a week before the time 
fixed upon for my union with Rolinda that I 
went to New York on business for Father 
Hwntington. Iwas walking up Broadway, 
some three hours after my arrival, taking 
but little notice of the people on the street, 


when suddenly I found myself confronted 
by a very beautiful lady. 

“O Jack!” she exclaimed, throwing ber- 
self into my arms. 

“O the deuce!” I exclaimed, ilar to tear 
myself away from her. But I couldn’t do 
it. She clung to me like death. 

“Dor’t yon know me, Jack?” she cried, 
the pearly tears bubbling up in her-eyes. 
“Don’t you know your own darling Susan ?” 

“No, by thunder, ma’am! I don't know 
you, and I don’t want to,” I yelled, for I was 
feeling very unhappy with all Broadway star- 
ing and laughing at se. 

“Don’t know your own wife 2” she sobbed. 

“ My wife!” Ishouted. “ I’ve got no wife, 
and I never had one.” 

Then she let her angry passions rise, and 
twining her taper fingers in my hair, she be- 
gan to tear it out by jerks, screaming at 
every tug: 

“You don't know me, eh? You don’t 
know your wife? I'm not your wife, eh? 
You never had a wife,did you? You are not 
the father of three pair of twins, are you?” 

“Three pair of twins!” I groaned. “The 
woman must be mad, and I shall go mad, 
too, if somebody don’t take her out of my 
hair!” And luckily for me, a couple of po- 
licemen did suceeed in untwining her fin- 
gers just as I had reached the last possible 
point of endurance. 

The moment I felt myself free, I bolted 
through the crowd and fled to my hotel, 
without stopping to ask any very foolish 
questions about this very beautiful but mis- 
guided female. I felt an interest in her, to 
be sure. Most any man would feel interested 
in a woman that should claim him for a hus- 
band, particularly, if she insinuated that be 
was the father of three pairs of twins; but 
I had lost all desire for a private interview 
with that woman. If she had any commu- 
nications to make, I preferred to have them 
made in writing, “nud atadistance. “‘’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,” 1 
murmured, sinking into a chair the moment 
I reached the office of the hotel, “ and I sin- 
cerely hope that that distracted female will 
Temain at a distance from me in the fature.” 

I left the city just as soon as I could after 
this lively little affair. I didu’t go around 
reciting the words of the poet: 


“OQ my darling! my darling! 
Only to feel your hand going over my hair— 
Only to look in your eyes again, 
Only to be where you are!” 
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No, I didn’t feel that way. Td felt her hands 
“going over my hair” till L was Completely 
satisfied. 

Yes, I returned to Babaco qnite hurriedly, 
and with a veryserescalp. But [didn’t tell 
any of my friends there what had happened 
to me in New York. No, I didn’t tell them 
for this reason: I knew they would believe 
the an’s story rather than mine, because 
they always do believe the account that is 
the most interesting, and as I’ve been to 
New York quite often during the last two or 
three years, her story, I knew, wouldn’t 
seem very improbable to Babaco people. 

I didn’t daré to tell Rolinda, either, be- 
cause I knew very well that all women were 
naturally suspicious, and of course she was 
hot an exception. I never knew a woman 
yet that was perfectly satisfied till she found 
that her husband had loved some other wo- 
man, or was in love with some other woman. 
Once thorouglily posted on that point, and 
then she’s got something to talk about. And 
she enjoys it—particularly the talking. 

But I made one resolution, which was, 
that I wouldn’t visit New York again till I 
was positively obliged to. “If that woman 
is really sane,” said I, “she'll probably try to 
find me; but she'll never come to such an 
out-of-the-way place as Babaco after me. 
But no, no, she must be a Iunatk. She 
couldn't be so mistaken.” 

Yes, that was my settled conviction, that 
the mother of those twins was a lunatic, and 
as our wedding-day was fast approaching, I 
bad so much else to think of that I dismissed 
her entirely from my wind, and was happy 
in the thought of the blissful future before 
me, for wouldn’t it be blissful to be always 
with Rolinda?-to know that that nose was 
all my own? 1'tn inclined to think so. 

Father Huntington wanted us to be mar- 
ried in church, but Rolinda and I both ob- 
jected. No, we preferred to have a quiet 
wedding at home, and we did. Yes, I should 
think it was about as quiet a wedding under 
the circumstances as I ever attended. 

We had just taken our places, and the Rev- 
erend Jotham Mugworth was about to com- 
mence the ceremony, when suddenly there 
was a great noise and commotien in the hail, 
and the next mement the lady of hair-pull- 
ng proclivities rushed into the room, fol 
lowed by six beautiful children, all of the 
feminine gender. 

“ The three pairs of twins, by heavens!” I 
faltered, staggering back against the wall, 


“Yes, and their mother—your wife, you 
inhuman monster?’ screamed the lady, ad 
vancing teward me with flaming eyes. 

“Yes, and their grandfather? cried a 
bullet-headed old gentleman, who was evi- 
dently a regular fire-eater. 

“Really,” said the Reverend Jotham, “I 
think the ceremony had better be poste 
poned.” 

“Ishould think so,” said the bullet-headed 
gentleman. 

We were now all prepared for a very in- 
teresting little row. Rolinda, in the arms of 
her father, was screaming gayly in the key 
of F. The grandfather of the twins was 
shaking his fist in my face; the mother of 
the twins was calling me pet names; the 
twins (little darlings) were looking up to me 
affectionately and erying, “Papa! papa!” 
while Father Huntington, Mother Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. Trowbridge, and all the guests, 
were asking each other what was the matter? 

“So, you were going to have a wedding, 
el?” inquired the bullet-headed gentleman. 
“One wife isn’t enough for yeu, el 2 

“And six children are not enough, I sup- 
pose!” cried the mother of the six. 

“ Quite sufficient, I assure you, madam,” | 
I replied, dodging the old gentleman’s fist. 

“Then what in thunder do you mean by 
this?” inquired the old gentleman. “ Per- 
haps you thought you could pull wool over 
Dillingham Doodlebug’s eyes, but you see 
you can’t. This is what you call going out 
West, is it? You didn’t think New York 
was a nice place to bring up your six chil- 
dren. O no, you were going to buy a farm 
eut West, you were. You went as fur west 
as Salt Lake City, didn’t yon?” and you were 
going to get another wife all so fast, yon 
Mormon! But you didn’t know what kind 
of aman I was, confound ye! You'll find 
out, though. PH have you arrested and tried 
for bigamy.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I cried, “I haven’t 
bigamied. I never was married in my life, 
never saw you before, or those children. 


Don’t know you—” 


“Don’t know me! Don’t know Dilling- 
ham Doodlebug?” 

“0, forgive him, father. I will, I’m sure, 
if he'll only come back to his own litile 
wifey, and the twins.” And the mother of 
the aforesaid threw herself into my arms, 
and clung around my neck, with her beauti- 
ful face pressed close to mine. 

Under certain circumstances I might have 
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enjoyed this, but as Rolinda was screaming 

louder than ever, and the guests were all in 

the wildest commotion, it was far from inter- 

esting to me; but how to get out of it I did 

* not know, for there was so much noise and 

confusion that it was almost impossible for 
me to make myself heard. 

But at last Father Huntington recovered 

. from his bewilderment sufficiently to see that 


‘there must be a mistake somewhere, and so, | 


‘stepping up to the grandfather of the twins, 
“he seized him by the collar and asked him 
what he meant by such conduct. 

“Why, do you suppose I’m going to stand 
here and see my daughter’s husband marry 
another woman ?” 

“Ym uot your daughters husband!’ I 
yelled. 

“And you're not Jack Bagman, I suppose ?” 

“No sir.” 

“OF course not. You're travelling under 
an assumed name—” 

“My name is Walter Huntington.” 

“Exactly, You can change your name, 
but you can’t change your face. I'd know 
that face anywhere.” 

“But you don’t know it,” said Father 
Huntington. “ You are either a lunatic, or 
else you are laboring under a great mistake, 
for this young man is my adopted son, and 
has lived with me here in Babaco for twen- 
ty-five years.” 

As Rolinda and the ladies had screamed 
until they could screain no longer, the com- 
pany was comparatively quiet, so Mr. Doodle- 
bug heard every word my father said, and it 
did rather stagger him, but be wasn’t con- 
vinced. 

“No, no, I'll believe my own eyes before 
any man’s word,” he said, taking another 
survey of my countenance. 

But at this moment there was another 
commotion in the hall, aud presently the 
cause of it rushed into the room. 

“Well, I have found you at last!’ cried 
the new comer, advancing and seizing a pair 
of twins. 

We ail opened our eyes with astonishment, 
and Mr. Duodjebug was quite confounded. 
“Which is which?” he asked. 

“Why, ’'m John Bagman,’ announced 


the new arrival, dropping a twin to stare at 
me. : : 

“Then I must be Walter Huntington,” I 
said, staring at him. 

At this moment the mother of the twins 
flew into the new-comer’s arms. 

“You are my Jack, aint you, darling?” 

“Yes, but who’s that gentleman ?” 

“J don't know, sir”’ I answered. #* Who 
are you?” ; 

“ Don’t know, either.” 

“Who was your father?” inquired Mr. 
Huntington. 

“Don’t know. I’ve always lived in New 
York. Was adopted at an early age by Mr. 
Samuel Bagman of that city.” 

“What a singular coincidence!” cried Mr. 
Huntington, . “I found this young man in 
New York twenty-five years ago, brought 
him home and adopted him.” 

“What!” yelled John Bagman. “Have— 
Ol! have you got an extra—a sixth toe on 
your left foot?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Then you are—come to my arms—yes, 
you are my long-lost twia brother!” 

“We hugged. 

“And now,” said the Reverend Jotham 
Mugworth, addressing Mrs. Bagman, “as 
you've got your husband, I propose that Bo- 
linda have hers.” 

Everybody agreeing to that proposal, Ro- 
linda and I once more joined hands, and 
without any further iuterruption we were 
made man and wife. 

And here endeth my story, for of course 
there can be little more to say, now that 
Mrs. Bagman has found her husband, and I 
am at last really married; but perhaps it may 
be as well toinform the reader that my new- 
found brother didn’t go West, but, being 
much pleased with Babaco, he concluded to 
settle here, and at the present time is living 
in the very next house to mine, and at this 
moment his two youngest twins are climbing 
Uncle Walter's chair. 

In conclusion, I will suggest to the skepti- 
cal reader, that if he wishes to satisfy him- 
self as tothe truth of wy story, it is only 
necessary fur him to come to Babaco and in- 
quire for Walter Huntington. 
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TWICE IN LOVE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


‘Tne cars were an hour and a half behind 
time, and some doubts were finding expres- 
sion about their getting through at all that 
night. The roads and by-ways were blocked 
with snow-drifts, and though the storm had 
ceased, and here and there a star shone 
through the thin camuli, the strong wind 
filled the air with fine fey particles that blew 
in one’s face most disagreeably. 

The half dozen waiters at the station had 
dwindled down to two, the station-master 
and a tail, stout young fellow, who, with over- 
coat buttoned about his ears, and trousers 
tucked into his boots, strode impatiently up 
and down the narrow platform, occasionally 
leaning over to look down the long line of 
track towards the city. 

“Unfortunate, this storm,” said the station- 
master, drawing his cap down over his ears. 

“Yes,” was the brief answer, re 

“Reckon there wont be a wedding to-night, 
any way.” 

“The cars are coming, Mr. Alden,” was the 
quiet remark of the young man addressed, 
not apparently noticing his companion’s 
suggestive remark. ; 

There was a little silence, broken only by 
the labored pufling of the engine, and the 
steady, monotonous ringing of the bell, as the 


train moved slowly up, the huge snow plow 
tossing the light snow in every direction. 

Five or six men sprang out onto the plat- 
form, the engineer rang the bell, and the 
train moved slowly away, The men came 
into the room, stamping the snow from their 
feet, and huddled a moment about the stove, 
discussing the storm, and the various deten- 
tions on the route, 

By the light of a dingy lantern swinging in 
the wind under the narrow awning, the 
young man beforementioned had scanned 
closely exch passenger as he alighted. After 
the train moved off, and the men had disap- 
peared inside, he went round to the end of 
the little building, and unhitching a tall, 
powerfultimbed horse, sprang into the 
carriage and drove away. 

“Guess there wont be a wedding at the 
colonel's to-night,” said Alden, coming out of 
his little office in the corner of the room, and 
locking the door carefully after him. 

“Why, what’s up?” asked one of the men 
at the stove, and the storm—the matter under 
discussion—was instantly abandoned, 

“Why, Morrill hasn't come. Te was to be 
here in the noon train, but he didn’t come. 
Russ has been here waiting for over two 
hours, as glum as a tombstone.” 
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“TJ don't believe this storm would have kept 
me at home if so pretty a girl as Letty Thorn- 
ton was waiting to call me husband,” said 
one of them, laughing. 


“Or any other girl, pretty or ugly,” was the 


quick rejoinder, followed by a general laugh, 
the speaker’s weakness for women being 
somewhat notorious. 

“He wasn’t on the cars when T got in, at 
Dalton, for I went through the three passen- 
ger cars, Ifit wasn’t for that I should think 
he got off at Benton, it’s about as near Colo- 
nel ‘Thornton’s,” said the first speaker, after 
the laugh had subsided. 

“But he never stops there, the road is 
hard; and of course he would expect some of 
the colonel’s folks down here to meet him,” 
interrupted Alden, : 

“What time was the wedding to come off? 
Rather a rough trick, I say.” And the 
weather and the lateness of the hour were 
quite forgotten in the absorbing interest with 
which the wedding, the bride and the absent 
groom were discussed. ‘The interest was the 
more remarkable from the fact that the party 
was composed entirely of gentlemen, who ft 
is well-known never take the least possible 
interest in weddings—except possibly their 
own—or gossip of any kind. 

In the meantime Russell Thornton had 
ridden home, a fong two miles, through the 
drifted country roads, 

“Tf it weren't that everyboily in this mts- 
crable little town knew of Letty’s expected 
marriage it wouldn’t be so annoying,” he 
muttered, petulantly, as he came in sight of 
home, and saw the great square house lighted 
from top to bottom. “The idea of Letty’s 
name being in the month of every country 
boor—by Heaven! I believe I should like to 
horsewhip Mr. Lancelot Morrill.” 

The door opened, and a little figure, looking 
itself like a snow-wreath, leaned owt into the 
darkness, and called in the softest and 
clearest. voices, with a little upward inflection: 

© Lancelot ?” 

“Tle has not come—go in out of the snow, 
Letty,” was the abrupt, almost sharp answer, 

®Not come—O Russ!” 

The young man sprang from the wagon 
and walked directly up to the startled, 
trembling little figure in the doorway, The 
pretty bloom had all faded out of the young 
face, leaving it as white as the robe she 
wore. 

“What las happened, Nuss? O, tell me at 
once! I have been nearly wild with suspense 


and alarm these two hours,” she whispered, 
clinging to her brother's arm. 

He passed his arm about her waist, and 
lifting her as if she had been a child, bore her 
through the long hall to his mother's room, 
and put her down in an easy-chair, 

“T wouldi’t tell you there, Letty,” he said, 
holding the little timp hand tenderly in his, 
for some one might come out at any moment. 
The train was very late, owing to the storm, 
but three other men came through from 
Dalton, and he might have come as well as 
they. If he was ill he might have telegraphed, 
and go avoided this annoyipg contretemps.” 

“But some aceident might have happened,” 
she interposed, timidly. 

“Or he might haye heen afraid of a few 
flakes of snow!” he rejoined, his haughty lip 
curling disdainfully, 

“Russell, you are unreasonable,” she said, 
drawing up her ttle figure. “I will not hear 
Lancelot slandered, even by you.” 

“ Forgive ine, Letty,” the proud face soften- 
ing instantly. “It is only on your account, 
darling, that Lam angry. I prestume there is 
some good reason for his detention, and 
doubtless to-morrow will bring it all right. T 
will go down and tell them that Morrill is 
detained by the storm, shall [?” 

“Yes, O yes! And Russ, must I go down? 
I am so nervous!” And the Httle hands 
clutched each other convulsively. 

“No, Vil make it all right with the com- 
pany; thank Tfeaven they are only our 
friends. There, dear, keep up a brave heart ;” 
and he stooped and kissed the drooping lids 
with caressing tenderness, and went aut. 

The trains came through regularly the 
next morning, but no Lancelot Morrill made 
his appearance in Blainford. ‘They waited 
till afternoon and then telegraphed to Dalton, 
The reply came back that Laneelot Morrill 
had left Dalton on the 10 A.M. train of the 
previous day, for Blainford. 

Poor Letty Thernton lay in hysterics all 
that night, and Colonel ‘horntan swore fear- 
fu) oaths against the man who had put this 
shame and slight pon his beautiful, petted 
daughter. Russell started immediately for 
Dalton, to gather all possible particulars ve- 
lating to the strange affair, They were, how- 
ever, of the most meagre and unsatisfactory 
character. 

Mrs. Boone, Morrill's landlady, said that he 
had told her several days before that he was 
to be married on the twenty-fifth of Jantiary, 
He had mentioned it again that morning, but 
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had not said whether he should return there 
to board. His trunk and several suits of 
elothing were fu hts root Just as he left 
them. He had also mentioned the faet of 
his intended marriage to his employer—he 
was clerk in a large clothing house—and he 
had advanced him two hundred dollars on his 
salary. 

The latest and most direct testimony, how- 
ever, was from the depot-master at Dalton. 
He had sold him a ticket the morning of the 
twenty-fifth of January for Blainford, and 
had scen him get on the train. And, 
strangely enough,sno one seemed to have 
seen him afterwards, The conductor on the 
train was new on the route, and did not 
know Morrill, and had no particular recollec- 
tion of the passengers who got on that 
morning at Dalton, 

What could have become of him? Ina 
car containing thirty persons, in broad day- 
light, he certainly could not have been 
murdered; and if any accident or finess had 
overtaken him, it must in like manner have 
been known. But no one had seen or heard 
of him after the car door closed upon him 
at Dalton, Detectives were put to work, 
rewards were offered, and every effort whielt 
human thought could suggest was made to 
get some trace of the missing man. 

Months passed away, but skill and money 
were in yain, and the search was at length 
abandoned, and Lancelot Morrill was added 
to the list of “mysterious disappearances,” 
which so puzzle and bewilder human sagacity, 

It was adinitted to be one of the strangest 
of all those strange occurrences, A young 
man in perfect mental and physical health, 
with the pleasing prospect of an advantageous 
union with one of the loveliest of women, dis- 
appears on his marriage day, and drops, ap~ 
parently, out of existence in a breath, in the 
sost invisible manner possible to human 
imagination. 

Colonel Thornton had only lived in Blain- 
ford a year, He was not a popular man, from 
the fact. that he considered Blainford people 
an infinite number of degrees below himself 
and family, and of very little account, any 
way. Tie was rich, and probably thought 
that fact sufficient to awe his neighbors and 
townsmen into respect and = deference. 
Strangely enough it did not, Blainford people 
were so obtuse. 

Russell and Letty were the only children 
of Colonel Thornton, but very unlike. Rus- 
sell had his father’s haughty pride, but 


tempered with a more generous disposition, 
and a gentler manner, Yet he had the saine 
lofty coutenipt for common people, and the 
same uristocratic ideas of birth and station! 
Letty, on the contrary, was gentle and suave 
toall, Asmnile, a pleasant word, a graceful 
inelination of the head, and Jo, all Blainford 
were her willing subjects. It was therefore 
with a mixed fecling of sorrow, and a sort of 
secret satisfaction, that they received the 
story of Morrill’s failure to appear on his 
wedding night. 

But as the strangeness of his disappearance 
developed itself, the suddenness and mystery 
awed them, and completely swallowed up the 
first more petty feeling. 

A profound sentiment of pity and sympathy 
stirred in all their hearts, and they forgave 
Colonel Thornton all his coldness and haughti- 
ness and pride, and spoke of lim more kindly 
and respectfully. 

But the sympathy of Blainford people was 
very annoying to both Russell and his father; 
and so one day the great mansion-house was 
sold at a great sacrifice (it had been a great 
sacrifice from beginning té end, fur the former 
owner had ruined himself in its oreetion), 
and the Thorntons left Blainford and no one 
knew whither. 

Twelve years after the incidents recorded 
above, a steamer, crossing Lake Erie one 
summer evening, brought among its pas- 
sengers a quiet, retiring little woman, dressed 
in heavy mourning, who registered her name 
as Mrs, Dinsmore, Montreal, She was evi- 
dently a stranger in Detroit, and altogether 
unacquainted with the names or character of 
the public houses. She naturally shrank from 
making inquiry of strangers, and they were 
fast nearing the city and the faint summer twi- 
light was creeping softly over the river and 
the lake they had just left, and casting a faint 
gloom over the roof and spires of the ap- 
proaching town. 

Something about her—her isolation and 
reserve, perhaps—attracted the attention of a 
gentleman standing near her. [Te had noticed 
her onee or twice before, and once was 
vaguely conscious of a desire to look in her 
faee without anu intervening cloud of almost 
impenetrable crape. Her hand, which was 
bare, was white and small, with faint dimples 
across the back. It was a very unusual 
thing for Mr. Montford to notice anything 
appertaining to a lady. He had been to 
Buffalo regularly four times a year for the 
last six years, and this was the first woman 
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to whom he had ever piven a second thought, 
Whether some wnesplainable intuition re- 
vealed ta tier his laterest ia her I cannot 
tell, bot with a sudden swift step she crossed 
and cane to his side. . 

vAve you a resident of Detroit, sir?” she 
asked, ina low, clear voice. 

“Yes; can L be of service to you, madam 2?” 
he replied, courteously, another strong desire 
to look in her face coming over him. 

“it you would recoiumeuad some nice, quiet 
hote! where I could stay a fey weeks, you 
would dome a favor. Not too expensive,” 
she added, “ but comfortable and pleasant.” 

“T think Iean, madam, just the place you 
deseribe,” he replied, with a feeling of un- 
ustul gratification, 

IIe then proceeded to inform her concern- 
ing the house, its location, scale of prices, 
accommodations, ete. 

“T speak thus warmly of the place because 
it has been my home for nearly nine years, and 
Towe it a good word,” he said, smiling. “You 
had better, though, ask some of those gentle- 
men, perhaps, They are old residents—inen 
with families—and it might be more satisfac- 
tory to you to have thelr apinian” ” 

“Thank yon; but I think I will rely upon 
your recommendation,” she replied, and with 
a bow walked away. 

Mr. Montford had been to Buffalo to pur- 
chase goods, He was a merchant, doing 
business in Detroit, argl thera was nothing 
wnhusual about that; but ashe drove up to his 
hotel he was vaguely conscious of a feeling of 
intense satisfaction with himself and all the 
work. He had bought at very favorable 
rates—possibly this was the cause of his 
elevation. ILe, himself, believed it to be, and 
yet he found his thoughts continually stray- 
ing from business, and to the surprise of his 
fellow-boarders he did not go to his store as 
usual that evening, but loitered about the 
oftice and parlors until bedtime, If any one 
had told bin he was waiting in expectation 
of seeing the lady with whom he hail spoken 
on board the steamer, he would have repelled 
the intimation indignantly, and honestly too, 
it is so easy todeceiveone’sself. He did, haw- 
ever, feel it his duty, as he had recommended 
the house, to look at the books to sce if ste 
had accepted his recommendation and arrived 
safe, It would be well enough, too, to know 
the lady’s name, in case he should happen 
to meet her during her stay. He read it 
over tivice or three times to himself, “Agnes 
lL. Diusmore, Montreal, C. W.” This he 


knew was the name, for he had seen the 
initials, “A. L, D.,” in the corner of a hand: 
kerehief she had in her hund when she spoke 
to him, 

Mr. Montford was a thorongh business 
Main. Nothing ever distracted his thoughts 
from it, or caused him to neglect its interests 
fora single hour. He had come to Detroit 
with a small capital, but strict attention, 
energy aud prudence had made him, after 
nine years! careful labor, one of the forcmost 
among the merchants of that city. He was 
& bachelor, and likely to coutinue so, péople 
prophesied, for, though courteous and gen- 
Uemanly, he was never gallant or attentive to 
women in the least possible degree. Of 
course, therefore, it caused some remark 
among the boarders when the next morning 
after his return, Instead of brealfasting at the 
first table, as was his invariable custom, lie 
waited until the second, and when the stran- 
ger made her appearance opened a conversa- 
tion with her, and even accompanied her into 
the parlor, tarrying there several minutes. It 
was supposed that the lady was an oll ac- 
quaintance of Montford's, at first, but some 
one who hed been a passenger on the steamer, 
and had heard the conversation between 
them, revealed the circumstance to one of the 
boarders, and the fact was duly circulated 
and marvelled over, and as the days went by, 
and the intimacy increased, the interest in 
the subject was intense. Was it possible 
that this shy, quict little creature, without 
any visible effort, had capture this grave, 
unimpressible nan, for whom so many cun- 
ning snares had been set in vain?” 

Mrs, Dinsmore was a widow of thirty, or 
thereabouts, it was judged. Her husband 
had owned property in Monroe, a lake town 
lying south of Detroit. She had preferred 
stopping in Detroit, as Mr. Gorman, a lawyer 
who had sometimes done business fur her 
husband, lived in that city. She proposed 
patting the business in his hands, and wailing 
in Detroit until the sale was effected. 

Fortunately Mr. Montford was a particular 
friend of Gorman’s, and at once volunteered 
to bring him to the lady. Mr. Montford also 
thought Mrs, Dinsmore had better see her 
property, befure she depited eren so reliable 
a manas his friend to sell it, and as he-—very 
opportunely—had_ business in Monroe, and 
was going to drive down in his own carriage, 
if she liked she could go down with him, 
and take a look at her possessions, all of 
which was yery kind and friendly in Mr. 
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Montford, and was so regarded by the lady, 
who already felt as if he were an old friend, 
and forgot her reserve and talked with him 
frankly of her affairs, saying little, however, 
of her previous life, save that she was with- 
out any nearer relative than an uncle, with 
whom she had been living since her husband’s 
death, in Montreal. Ue was equally reticent 
regarding the past, but spoke freely of the 
present and future. of his hopes and plans— 
wore freely than he often spoke of them to 
his closest friends, 

Duting the next two weeks Mr. Montford’s 
business at Monroe increased astonishingly. 
It was, moreover, quite a remarkable coinci- 
dence that it was always particularly pressing 
at those times when it was necessary for Mrs, 
Dinsmore to go down, 

At Jength the business which had brought 
Mrs. Dinsmore to Detroit was settled, and the 
money reecived, and Mr. Gorman discharged 
from further duty in the matter. There was 
no reason why the pretty little widow—for 
she was pretty—should tarry longer; but being 
her own mistress, there was no reason why 
she should not, provided she chose, She did 
choose, and another two weeks passed, and 
then she decided to go back to Montreal. Not 
because Montreal looked particularly at- 
tractive to her; on the contrary she very 
much preferred Detroit, but after sitting 
down and cross-examining herself pretty 
closely, she decided, with a sudden blush, that 
it was best for her to go home immediately. 

The next morning she mentioned, quite 
casually, of conrse, that she should leave on 
the following day. Mr. Montford, who was 
in the room in conversation with another 
gentleman, left him abruptly, and went out. 
He did not retum at the dinner hour, but 
about four o’elock he drove up in his carriage, 
and went at once to the ladies’ parlor. Jt was 
quite deserted, and ringing the hell, he re- 
quested the servant to ask Mrs. Dinsmore to 
come down. The servant soon returned from 
his errand with the word that the lady was 
out. 

Mrs. Dinsmore was walking slowly through 
the busy, hurrying crowd, as perfectly alone 
as if she were in the most impenetrable forest, 
Men and women crowded past her in their 
haste, but she did not look up, IIer eyes 
were sad, and her lips tremulous, and a faint 
sigh now and then flattered over them. Sud- 
dently a carriage which she knew drew up at 
the sidewalk a few rods in advance of her, 
and a gentleman sprang out. The blood 


surged to her face, but the friendly erape 
shielded her from observation. 

“TF was looking for you,” he said, in a low 
tone, touching her arm, “ will you ride?” 

She gave him her hand and stepped into 
the cgrriage In silence. Very soon she be- 
came aware that they were driving away from 
the city, The noise, and smoke, and bustle 
fell away like a veil, and a soft calm brooded 
like a dove over the earth. ‘The cool country 
road was sweet with wild roses, and pretty 
cottages and ,comfortable farmhouses were 
half hidden in the rank meadow-grasses, 
Agnes Dinsmore drew a long fluttering 
breath and put her hand to her face, but nos 
before her companion saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears. Mr. Montford was entirely 
unused to women in tears, and besides he 
was a very sympathetic man, and so put his 
arm about her tn a friendly way to comfort 
her. She shrank away a little, and a little, 
hysterical sob broke from her lips. 

“Tam so foolish, Mr. Montford,” she eried, 
Diushing. * But something about this country 
stillness brought back a memory of the past— 
the long-buried past, It is very beautiful and 
sweet here.” 

“Yes, very beautiful,” he replicd, looking 
straight in her face, instead of at the pleasant, 
summer landscape, 

“} wonder where I shall be to-morrow at 
this time,” she said, leaning out, to hide the 
confusion in her faces 

“T wish I dared prophesy !” 

“Are you among the prophets, Mr. Mont- 
ford 2” she asked, lightly; “Gf you are I should 
be happy to listen to some of your pre- 
dictions.” ; 

“Not yet. I brought you ont here to tell 
you a siory of the past, Mrs. Dinsmore. I 
want yon to listen to it, and tell me when I 
am done what you think should be the fate of 
this man—the one whose story Tam about to 
relate, will you?” he asked, with grave 
eageriiess, 

“YT will try, but my judgment may be very 
faulty, and—” . 

“7 shall be satisfied with it)” he interrupted. 

*Tam ready then,” she replied. 

**Once upon a tine, as the fairy stories 
say, a young man becaine very deeply in love 
with a beautiful girk The girl was very 
wealthy and of high social standing. The 
young man was also of good standing, ant 
believe: to be rich, also, by the friends of the 
giv, He had not thought of deceiving the:n 
at first, but by some misunderstanding his 
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identity was confounded with his cousin, who 
had borne the same name, but who had been 
several years dead. ‘This consin had been 
worth a large property, and somehow this 
girl and her friends had the impression that 
he was the same man. It did not take him 
Jong to discover that a poor young man would 
stand little chanee of marrying into that 
fainily. Ife was a scoundrel, 1 think, for not 
declaring his true circumstances at once, 
don't you?” 

“JTe did wrong, I suppose, but if he loved 
the girl very much—” 

“ He did—or at least he belleved he did,” 
hie interrupted, leaning forward so as to look 
straight in her face, “but you have nos heard 
the worst that he did. He won this girl’s 
Jove, and believing him to be the rich, Instead 
of the poor, cousin, her friends consented to 
their marriage. There would come a time 
when the truth must be made known, but 
she would be his wife, then, he argued, and 
he had faith that her love would be strong 
enough to bind her to him. Her father could 
not take her from him, and he should be sure 
of her, And so he gave them to understand 
that he was rich, and being a stranger in the 
State, no one was able to contradict him, and 
his accepting a clerkship in a store was cited 
asa proof of his energy and industry, and a 
bright example for other young men of 
wealth to follow. Well, what do you suppose 
this fellow did at last?” 

«I—I don’t know,” she stammered, con- 
fused by his steady gaze. 

“No, and you would never guess. When 
the wedding-day was fixed, and this beauti- 
ful girl all ready to bestow herself upon him, 
he left the country and fled like a second 
Cain.” 

“Fled! she gasped, turning deadly. pale, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

Tle took her little fluttering hand between 
his to calm its throbbing pulses, but with 
little apparent success, 

“Perhaps I had better nat go on if you are 
ill,” he said. “I wanted you to hear the story 
through.” 

“O, go on!” 
eagerness, 

Ile luoked a little surprised at her emotion, 
but resumed: 

“Yes, he fled out of the country, and staid 
tliree years, and people belleved that in some 
inexplainable way he had dropped out of ex- 
istence. Te justified himself for taking this 
strange step, on the ground that it was better 


she cried with nervous 


than deceiving them until the girl was his 
wife, and it was too late for her to escape the 
disgrace he knew they would call it. He was 
too weak to face the anger of her father and 
brother, and so he took this coward’s way. 
Well, after three years he came back, for the 
face of this girl haunted him perpetually, and 
perhaps he had some sort of vague hope that 
fate might yet bring them together. He em- 
ployed a man, a stranger to himself, to travel 
through the Eastern States and inquire con- 
cerning this family, The wan returned with 
the news that the young lady had lately 
married a man twice her years, but possessed 
of great wealth. And so the dream faded, 
and he set himself to the aequirement of 
wealth, and succeeded, but still through all 
the long years there was a tenderness in his 
heart for this woman, and no other could 
ever take the place she had onee aceupied, 
and he fancied none other ever could, But 
one day he met a woman whom he loved in- 
stantly. He did not know it himself, but he 
did, He saw her day after day, and the trath 
ot last dawned upon him that with all a 
man’s most passionate love he loved this 
woman, Bathe resolved never to deceive, 
in the slightest thing, anether woman whom 
he loved. She should know all his past weak- 
ness and dupticity, as well as the fact of his 
previous attachment, There, the story is 
told; do you think if he came to this woman 
and told her his love in a few bold, honest 
words, that she could forgive and overlook 
his past errors, provided she loved him?” 

“T think she cowld—yes,” she replied, 
softly, a faint bloom stealing into her cheeks. 

“Could you do it, Mrs, Dinsmore?” bend- 
ing over her till his breath swept her cheek, 
and looking eagerly into the downcast face. 

“Yes, Lancelot, 1 think I could,” she 
replied, lifting her eyes suddenly to his face. 

“My God! Letty! he gasped, dropping her 
hand, and turning deathly white. 

Mrs. Dinsmore had no water, no volatile 
salts, and something must be done to restore 
him immediately. She adopted a novel 
remedy; she put one little soft hand about 
his neck and kissed him on the lips! 1 am 
happy to record the complete suecess of the 
experiment. Mr. Montford revived with 
astonishing suddenness, apparently strongly 
impressed with the truth of the old adage, 
that “one good turn deserves another,” 
though certainly he coult not have thought 
the pretty, blushing face held against his 
breast either cold or unconscious. 
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©You have not known ine all this time, 
love ?” he asked, a moment after, “ in spite of 
my changed name, too.” 

“No; Lonly knew by the story, but I have 
been startled sometimes by some chance ex- 
pression or tone, and—and I loved you for 
them.” 

“My sweet Letty!” 

“But Lancelot,” she said, gently, “I should 

- never have given you up. It was very hard 
for me to bear, and Jife had little charin for 
ine then, My father urged me to marry Mr. 
Dinsmore, and I finally consented, because I 
believed you dead, and I had little choice 
among men.” 


“It is a wonder I was not killed, for I 
slipped from a freight car while the train was 
almost at full speed. I think I was at that 
time, and for weeks afterwards, nearly, if not 
quite insane. And Iwetty, darling, I am not 
quite sure Tam in my right mind now,” he 
added, smiling. 

“Nor 1} either,” she retorted, trying to free 
herself from his arms. 

“Ah well,” he laughed, “it’s a pleasant 
delirium, and I hope it will last forever, 
Suppose, though, you try the remedy which 
restored me just now,” he added, wickedly, 

But of course she did not. 
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TWO ARROWS AT ONCE. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


One pleasant afternoon in June, Mr, Ar- 
thur Mortley, having nothing else in particu- 
Jar to do, sat in hfs office with his feet on the 
wintow-sill and looked out into the Park, 
The dreamy rustling of the trees below hin, 
easting their cool shadows across the pave- 
ment before the window, breathing pleasant 
tales into his willing ears, of country brooks 
and sunny meadows far away, brought a sweet 
languor to his brain, and caused Mr. Mortley 
at that moment to indulge in dreams. 

The June term was over. The courts had 
closed for the long vacation. Mortley’s briefs 
were all stuck into their respective pigeon- 
holes until the next October, and now there 
was nothing in particular to prevent him 
from going to the country for a summer's 
holiday and rest. Of course he should go to 
Hertford. That had been decided a year ago, 
long before he received Tom Trenholiu’s Iet- 
ter, begging him, if ae entertained any regard 
for his old chum, to come down and help him 
catch some of those two pound trout that 
were getting so “sassy.” “Bring all your 
flies and plenty of brown hackles,” wrote 
Tom, ‘Til promise you some sport that is 


worth coming for.” Tha innocent!—not to 
know that Hertford held for Mortley some- 
thing better worth coming for than tront. 

If he had not loved her as well as he did, 
he would have asked her to marry hha at 
once, when he first told her his secret on that 
golden summer afternoon a year ago. Aa it 
was, he had only revealed to her how strong 
his great love was, and asked her to become 
his wife some day. Then he was entering an 
untried profession, He felt that he had no 
right to invite her to share his fortunes un- 
til his position in the great serub-race of life 
was more certain and better secured, and it 


«was with no slight satisfaction that his oye, 


wandering vaguely upward in his reverie, 
rested now for a moment upon the letters 
painted across the window-panes, “ Blaikio, 
Fountain & Mortley,”? and a dream of the 
future home, radiant with her presence as its 
nistress, flitted across his mind. 

It was not because she was beautiful that 
Mortley had fallen in love with Eva Tren- 
hol (did T not tell you that her name was 
Eva?). Neither was it because she was witty, 
and accomplished, and good, nor yet because 
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she was Tom’s sister. “Confound itf? mut- 
tered Arthur, whenever he tried to think of 
it, “L don’t know what itis. 1 couldn't help 
it. I would die for her, and she knows. it.” 
That was the sum and substance of it. As 
well ask adaisy why it grows, or a rose why it 
blooms, a3 to ask of man or woman their rea- 
sons for making targets of themselves for the 
arrows of Love, 

Tthink that if Eva Trenholm had never 
seen Arthur Mortley, she never would have 
loved atall. There is a class of women whose 
natures are so finely strung, their instincts, 
passions, tastes and affections so delicately 
poised and balanced, that they ean assimilate 
with nothing that fs not their perfect appo- 
site. There is an instinetive shrinking from 
all that tends to disturb this natural eqhilib- 
rium—a quick recoil from whatever is harsh to 
the inner sense, Let bim who would win the 
altections of women such as these, be wary in 
his approach. They are the clectroscopes of 
the social world. Their fine perceptions will 
indicate the presence of a disturbing influ- 
elice as unerringly as gold foll will reveal the 
existence of electricity, and the vigilant moni- 
tors which hold watch and ward over their 
hearts will close their doors and bolt them 
fast. 

Eva Trenholm was a woman of this kind. 
She felt within herself that, as she had never 
loved but once, so, should this love fail her, 
she never would love again, She had come 
to Mortley with her trusting, faithfal heart in 
both her hands, and had satd, “Take it; it is 
yours for all time. I have nothing more to 
give you.” And he had accepted the trust as 
sacred, as a gift he had not deserved, but 
for which in his daily prayers he thanked God 
from his inmast soul. 

There seemed no good reason apparent to 
either of these young people, why the present 
summer should not witness the consumma- 
tion of their desires, In one short year 
Mortley had reached the summit of the weary 
hill which less fortunate men are often a life- 
tine in climbing, and found himself in the 
inidst of asuccessful practice, Now he could 
return to claim his walting bride without 
any pangs of conscience or a distrustful feel- 
ing that his eagerness had overbalanced his 
jueament. There was nothing to prevent 
his marrlage. No doubts or fears had ever 
come between them. No suspictons of the 
other’s constancy had ever crossed the mind 
of either. He believed in her as thoroughly 
as she believed in him, which is more than 


one can often say of engaged people in these 
days of matrimonial plots and counterplots, 
Therefore it was with a feeling of cali satis- 
faction that Arthur Morttey sat thinking of 
these things on that sultry afternoon, with his 
feet upon the window-sill and his eyes bent 
upon the rustling trees iu the Park. 

A week afterward, he met her at the station 
at Hertford. 

“Behold!” she cried, gayly, holding up her 
riding-whip as she saw him coming across the 
platiorm with his carpet-bag; “ve come 
down for you on horseback, because I knew 
you would enjoy that better than riding up to 
the house in the carriage. We can have a 
good galloponthe way. James will take your 
luggage.” 

« Always a thoughtful puss,” he said, vault- 
ing lightly into the saddle which the groom 
vacated for him, and bending tenderly toward 
her to imprint a kiss upon her lips. “ Which 
way do we fo?” 

“Through the woods,” she said, touching 
her horse with her whip; “ you have no idea 
how lovely they are, this summer.” 

© And what news?” he asked. 

“Nothing interesting. All Ihave to offer 
you will be croquet and driving. Tom adds: 
fishing. The dear boy has gone crazy about 
trout, aud litters the dining-room carpet all 
ovr every morning with his feathers and 
flies. ‘Then Rose is here. She will be com- 
pany for you whenever Iam busy.” 

“Tose who?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, Rose Burnham. Dear little girl! 
You don't know how she has grown into my: 
heart already.” 

“ Not my cousin Rose!” 

“Yes, certainly. Mother became ac- 
quainted with her family at the springs last 
year, so she invited Rose to spend a month 
with us this summer as company for me. 1t 
will be pleasant for you, wont it?” 

“TF never saw Rose Burnham tn my life.” 

“ All the better. I shau’t say any more 
about her then, until you meet her, but you 
wont see her to-night, fur she has gone to the 
parsonage to tea with Tom, and it will be late 
when they come home. Irefused an invita- 
tion because Texpected you. It matters noth- 
ing. How grandly these trees throw their 
shadows across the road!” 

Rose Burnham at Hertford! If Eva Tren- 
holm ouly knew how that name had danced 
like an ignis fatuus before the mental vision 
of her lover in years that were gone! Mort- 
loy had heard of his cousin here and there, in 
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a hundred different places—heard of her as 
something bright and pretty, a tender blos- 
som among the seedy stalks that clustered 
about the old Mortley homestead, but never 
yet had he placed eyes upon her, So invarl- 
ably had she eluded him, that he had almost 
doubted whether her avoidance of him were 
not intentioual HU he visited the old farm, 
she was ever absent. If he went to Newport 
in the hope of meeting her (for he did take 
that amount of trouble on two different 
occasions), she would be gone with her parents 
to some other spot. In his younger days, in 
fact, Mortley liad searched high and low for 
this little female jack-o-lantern, until he be- 
gan to believe her to have but a mythical ex- 
istence at best. Then a new star dawned 
upon his world, and nebuleo lad no longer 
an interest for him. 

And this new star shone so brightly into 
his life! How its soft and) tender light 
brightened the dark gorners and maie glad 
the waste places! She looked so quecnly to 
him as she rode under the shadows of the 
wood, her yellow hair falling Joosely down 
upon the dark velvet of her viding-habit, and 


her frank, blue eyes turned ever and anon 


toward him with some eager question ! 

She was not one who would pass as beauti- 
ful in the eyes of the world. Eva ‘Trenholm 
was of a type e-sentially American, Slender 
and graceful in figure, soft: and pliant in out- 
line, almost fragile in the delicacy of her pro- 
portions, the contour of her face and form 
suggested intellectuality rather than beauty. 
Her eyes were large and blue—twin orbs 
which held all (ruth and ingenuousness swim- 
ming in their clear depths. Her mouth was 
sinall and delicately outlined—a_ trembling, 
sensitive thouth, that was wont to betray the 
presenee of every passing emotion. Her 
carriage was that of a refined superiority, 
ahnost of queenly command. If it was 
beauty at all, it was an imperial beauty, a 
beauty fit to be given to the mother of a king, 
er hand was white and soft, dimpled upon 
the knuckles, rose-pink upon the palms, nel 
Nike the hands of other American girls, but 
firm to clasp, and with something in its touch 
that indicated resolution and perhaps a cer- 
tain strength of character—which Jast quality, 
I take it, is more easily discoverable through 
the grasp of a hand than in any other 
manner, whether it be given by ian or 
woman, But it was not so much the beauty 
of her tage as the beauty of her presence, 
that grew upon Arthur Mortley. It was the 


musical rhythm of her every movement, the 
grace and harmony of all that she did, that 
had thrown about hima magnetic and potent 
spell. 

They reached an opening in the wood which 
looked out upon a rolling landscape, in the 
midst of which a wreath of blue smoke 
curled softly upward into the still evening air 
front behind a little grove of trees, 

“ Voila—the house I” exclaimed Eva.“ M'll 
try a gallop with you from here to the gate; 
and tightening her rein, she urged forward 
her horse, and was soon lost from Mortley’s 
sight in a cloud of dust, 

“Well done!” said Arthur, when he had 
caught her, tossing bis whip to the boy who 
came out to take the horses, “ What kind of 
rider ts ny cousin Rose?” 

“Tam not a judge, but I think she rides 
well. She isa very little girl, you kuow.” 

He hifted her lightly from her horse and 
held her for a moment before letting her go. 
A look which spoke volumes went owt from 
his.eyes into hers as he did so. If she had 
ever doubted his faith, that quick, sudden 
flash of intelligence, speeding with the swift- 
ness of thought from his brain to hers, would 
have banished forever her suspicions. Ittold 
her inore than all his words had ever done. 

The first greeting from the family over, he 
resigned himself without resistance to the 
magic of her influence. By a necromantic 
spell, more wonderful than the arts of Circe, 
she helt him through the evening, ‘To him 
her very presence by his side was a joy whose 
full measure he eould hardly yet realize, At 
the piano as he turned her music; at the lit- 
tle game of chess under the evening lamp; 
in their walk upon the broad piazza in the 
moonlight before retiring for the night, 
the whole burden of his grateful thought 
was, ©She is mine! She has promised to be 
my wifel? And with the short-sightedness 
of all men in love, he felt to the fullest the 
burning ardor of his own passion without 
knowing the real measure of its depth or 
strength. No hard experience as yet had 
tried his constancy or purified his: heart. 
Who shall say that even now he was not 
deceiving himself and her? 

Thé birds were carolling their early mating 
when Arthur awoke next morning and threw 
open his window. Below him was a sea of 
gorgeous blooms, tossing their subtile fra- 
grance into the clear air, The dew hung in 
erystal drops from the cups of golden blos- 
soms that bent beneath tholr weight of trem-. 
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bling pendants, and afresh, earthy smefl camo 
up from the damp flower-beds {n the garden. 
Leaning upon thé window-sill for « moment, 
and peering down through. the leaves of a 
vine that partly obstricted his view, Mortley’s 
eyes fell upon a neatly-dressed female figure 
seated upon the steps of the piazza, and en- 
gaged, apparently, in tying together tlic stems 
of a bunch of crimson roses, Her face was 
hidden by the rim of a broad straw hat, 
which so concealed her head and shoulders 
as to leave in view for Mortley’s edification 
only a pair of very small, white hands, which 
seemed just then to be deftly busy. He knew 
that Eva was an early riser, although he had 
hardly expected her to be up and stirring so 
soon as this; but not-to be too far behind- 
hand, he finished dréssing himself and de- 
scended to the piazza. Without a doubt that 
it was really Eva before him, he advanced 
softly toward her and placed both hands upon 
her shoulders, The wide straw hat was lifted 
suddenly, and a surprised face, which was not 
Eva Trenholm’s, was turned to meet his gaze, 
Mortley stepped back In some confusion, 

“Hallo!” he said. 

She looked at him for a moment as though 
studying his features well, and then replied: 

“ Hallool Who are you?” 

The bruskness of her manner, and tho 
mischievous loots in her wide, brown eyes, 
made Arthur laugh in spite of himself, 

** Just what I was about to ask you,” he 
said. “ When I saw you from the window, I 
thought it was Miss Trenholm.” 

“Wei, you see it isn't Miss Trenholm. 
And what then ?” 

“Tell me who, then, first’ 

“There gues my best rose, right down in 
the wet dirt. Pick it up, please?” * 

Mortley stooped for the flower, and with hts 
knife divested the branch of its thorns before 
returning it, 

“Thorns are bad for the fingers,” he satd. 
“You had better let me doctor the rest of 
them for you.” 

“O yes, do,” she exclaimed, handing him 
the whole bunch; “I’ve pricked my fingers 
with them awfully, already, Let’s see. You 
were going to tell me your name, you know.” 

Mortley looked into her eyes and laughed 
again, 

“T believe you know it already,” he said. 

“T suppose you are Arthur Mortloy, aren't 
you? Well, I am Rose Burnhani—your 
cousin, you know. You can kiss me If you 

want to” 


“T beg your pardon.” ° 


‘upon the threshold of the hall, 


To this challenge Arthur, nothing loth, at 
once responded, but, whether it was from 
nervousness, or over-eagerness, or a miscaleu- 
lation of their relative heights of stature I 
‘cannot say, his lips touched her face at a 
point some distance above thelr intended 
place of junction, and he kissed the tip of her 
nose. 

“O dear!” she said, “ that’s not the VAY to 
kiss a cousin. Here now!” : 

So saying, she threw both her arms about 


‘his neck, and pressed her ripe, red lips to his, 


in a burning, sensuous kiss, which tingled 
through Arthur's memory to his dying day. 

“That's the way to kiss cousins,’ sho ex- 
claimed. “Cousins are next to sisters, you 
know, only a little better. You are going to 
stay Here some time, aren’t you? There's no 
use asking that, though, for I know you are. 
I did hear you were going to bo married be- 
fore you went home. It’s so, isn’t it. Hert- 
ford is a great place for such things. Would 
you believe it? I have only been here two 
weeks, and ono of these preclous Hertford 
youths has been down on his knees already. 
Singular, Isn't it?” 

She untied the ribbons of her hat and 
shook out a glorious mass of brown ringlets, 
which the morning breeze at once ‘seized 
upon in great delight, as its own appropriate 
playthings. Was {t not somewhat strange 
that a slight feeling, a3 of pain, should flit 
across Mortley’s consciousness as she told him 
this? It was‘hardly a palpable sensation— 
only a shadowy, vague impression, but he 
regretted that the thing had happened, or 
having happened, that she had spoken of it. 

“Very singular,’ he satd,—* that It should 
havo taken him two weeks to do it.” 

“O nonsonse!” she replied, with an impa- 
tiont gesture; “don’t spoil my good opinion of 
you by making such silly remarks. Here 
comes Eva, Give me the roses, Please, I 
picked them for her.” 

She snatched the flowers from Mortley’s 
hand and roso hastily. 

“You have dispensed with all need for 
an introduction, I see,” said Eva, stopping 
“TY hope you 
haven't begun to quarrel already.” : 

“O no, we're going to like each other fa- 
mously—at Icast,” sald Rose, innocently; “I 
am going to lke him, and it wont be wy 
foult if he doesn’t like me. Here are some 
roses, dear—Folly’s pence-offering to Wisdom. 
Accept them, do.” 

She went to her and twined her arm about 
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Eva’s waist ag she presented the nosegay, and 
as the two girls stood there in the doorway— 
the one so tall and stately, and with frank, 
blue eyes bent pleasantly toward the petite 
figure at her side, the other laughingly shuk- 
jug her brown ringlets about, and resting her 
pink cheek against her companion’s shoul- 
der—a recognition of the contrast between 
them arose involuntarily in Arthur’s mind. 
He did not know that he was contrasting 
them, He would. not have acknowledged 
that there was the slightest opportunity for 
comparison, but, nevertheless, hedid wonder, 
as he stepped across the piazza to take Eva's 
hand, how it was that Rose seemed so much 
prettier and more attractive to him, just then, 
‘than she. : 

“Yes, and if he doesn’t fall in love with 
you quite, before you have done with him,” 
said Eva, “it will be because he has greater 
power of resistance than all the other men 
have. This little witch is a sad destroyer of 
hearts, Arthur.” 

“ Now don’t, please,” exclaimed Rose, turn- 
ing from pink to crimson, * If they will fall 
in love with me, how can [help it? I’m sure 
I don't want them to, and [know Arthur has 
too much good sense to do anything so foul- 
ish. ‘There goes the breakfast-bell, and I'm 
glad of it, for I’m awfully hungry.” 

There was something in this little chatoy~ 
ant, sparkling girl, which to Arthur Mortley 
was fast proving strangely magnetic. Already 
she had east about him the shadow of a 
spell, in which she was yet to bind him in 
still stronger bondage, Not yet did he sits- 
pect his thraldom, or begin to feel the potency 
of her charms. It was still too soon for that, 
but even now he acknowledged to himself her 
beauty, her grace, and her overflowing exu- 
berance of spirits—in all of which qualities, it 
seemed to him, she contrasted favorably with 
Teva. Her attractiveness was anew sensation 
for him. She seemed to owe it to a faculty 
over which she had no control. She affected 
nothing, Whatever she was, it seemed to be 
spontaneons abd natural, a free growth from 
a simple, unthinking, girlish heart, too inno- 
cent for coquetry or deception, Her fresh- 
ness interested him, and with a grand confi- 
dence that’ ke stood beyond the reach of dan- 
ger, Arthur Mortley resolved to make a study 
of her. ‘The fact that he ocenpied the rela- 
tion of cousin, and that he was engaged to 
another woman, would act as an iusulator for 
him, aud he could play with her electricity 
without fear of being scorched, 


‘loved Eva Trenholm, or he did not. 
not, was: he ‘doing a thing honorable. in the 


With characteristic abandon he -resigned 


himself to the delights which: Hertford had 


to offer him. Soon there was a whirl of silks 
and satins jn: the house of Trenholm, ‘and 
work was commenced upon Eva's bridal trous- 
seau, Her engagement in these pleasant, ex- 
eiting preparations left Arthur and Rose 
much together, and there were many drives 
to the station for Ietters, strolls into the 
wood for mosses, and rambles over the fields 
for berries, when Eva was not with them, or 
her restraining influence over them. Even 
‘Tom was forgotten. To Arthur the days at 
first were one long dream of peace. Softly 
and qutetly the hours slipped by—told aff like 
golden beads upon the rosary of life—and 
happiness slumbered for him in the cool shad- 
ows of the woods, in the depths of the clear 
waters of the river, and in the warm sunlight 
on the meadows. It drifted over him with 
the afternoon clouds, and was whispered to 
him by fragrant winds that came redolent 
with the breath of kayfields. It was sung 
to him by the robing in the old orchard, it 
was rustled softly by the branches of the 


‘trees, it was droned by the bees amid the 


clover—ever the same song—* peace, peace— 
here is perfect peace ;? and by the fern-fringed 
borders of tumbling brooks, by the rambling 
lines of moss-grown walls, in the pastures, on 
the hillsides, in the fields of waving corn, he 
heard the same sweet melody ringing’ out 
into the summer air—* peace bloometh inthe 
Garden of God, and happiness is our ever- 
lasting heritage.” 

But this feeling of quiet happiness was not 
destined to last. Through all these days 
there was being wove about him a web so 
subtile that he saw it not until he found him- 
self entangled in its meshes, ‘The swift shut- 
tle of Fate, though it carried a silver thread, 
was none the less twisting a cord which was 
to bind him fast. Uneonsciously, even to 
herself, this little laughing witch, with her 
soft brown eyes and clustering ‘curls, was 
driving a golden wedge into his life which at 
Inst had entered his heart. Then the days 
grew dark, and the man became pale and 
thoughtful. Once he was conscious of ask- 
ing himself this question,—* Is it possible for 
a man to. love tivo women at once?” Then he 
cursed himself for an idle fool, and went out 
into the woods atone to reason with himself, 

O, tha racking misery of it! Hither he 
If he did 


sight of God to make her his wife} whatever 
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such a) course night be in the eyes of men? 
.Was this dazzling meteor which had flashed 
into his world worthy of the sacrifice? Was 
she true and faithful? Did she care for him? 
All these questions he asked himself while he 
was trying to grind down his growing love for 
her, and to trample upon it and beat it out of 
his heart. 

And yet whatever Rose Burnham did she 
did unconsciously. If she had bewitched 
this man, she did not know it. That he was 
more attentive to her wishes than was com- 
-patible with the relations which he held to 
Eva Trenholm, she was, perhaps, vaguely 
conscious; but then the attentions were agree- 
able, and it was not in woman's nature, much 
less a nature like Rose Burnhaw’s, to resist 
the temptation which was opened thereby 
for an innocent flirtation, There never 
dawned upon her mind a suspicion that he 
‘might be in earnest. The poor fellow must 
hhaye amusement, and was she not invited to 
Hertford to amuse him? If tie made a fool 
of himself, which was not likely, atall events, 
At was not her fault, And so slic accepted his 
invitations to ride, and boated with him on 
the river, and played croquet with him upon 
the lawn, without a thought that she was 
teaching him the saddest of lessons on the 
‘danger of playing with fire. 

‘To him the days, which were to have been 
so fraitful with tender delights, were full of 
hopeless misery.’ With a fierceness which 
ean never be told,Arthur Mortley wrestled 
with himself. Of the intensity of that strug- 
gle, none but himself ever knew. Heroic in 
litUe things he might be, but to this fearful 
test his moral strength was not equal, and 
With an overwhelming sense of degradation 
and shame upon him, he allowed himself to 
‘be drawn still further into the maclstrom, 
whose roar even now came to his ears from 
far over the troubled waters, He could not 
choose between these two women. If ho 
might have married them both, he would un- 
doubtedly have done so as the easiest mode of 
escape. Probably, in.that case, he would have 
loved them both through all his-life as dearly 
as he did at present, for there never would 
-have come to him the terrible experience, 
Which afterward taught him that what men 
fail to discern alone, 8 Higher Intelligence 
will sometimes reveal to them. 

One day, as he lay under the trees on the 
river bank, a shadow fell upon him. It was 
cast by a sunburned, contless young man ina 
-straw hat, who stopped and. leaned upon. the | 


fence for a moment to look at the water, 

“Are you Mr Mortley?” asked the 
stranger. 

“T am,” replied Arthur; “very much at 
your service, I’m sure.” 

“Then you are the man I have been want- 
ing to see,” replied the stranger, cutting a 
splinter trom the fence with his knife, and be- 
ginning to whittle it into a toothpick. 

“Very well, sit, I am here for your 
inspection.” 

“Tt was about Miss Burnham, that I wished 
to speak,” said the man, hesitatingly. ‘Are 
you going to marry the girl?” 

“T once had a friend,” replied Arthur, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow and looking at the 
stranger steadily, “who was a doctor, and on 
one oceasion I was rash enough to ask him 


-what it was that he had given me.” 


“Weill?” : 

“Aud then he told me it was none of my 
business.” . 

“T didn't come here to bandy words,” said 
the man, fiercely. “ Perhaps you don’t know 
me. My name is Fairlic—Eben Fairlie. 
They do say you are engaged to be married 
to Squire Trenholm’s daughter, and there are 
those who think, if you eare nothing for Rose 
Burnhan, that it would be manly in you to 
stand aside and give others 4 chance,” 

“True? said Mortley, reflectively gazing 
before him into space, 

“Ts that all the answer you have for me?” 
asked the man, sultenly. 

“ My dear friend,” replied Arthuy, jumping 
up and taking him by the hand, “if you will 
answer for ne the question you have asked 


-about this girl, I. will be your debtor for life, 


Do you know whether she cares for me?” 

“You are trifling with me,” said Fairlie, an- 
grily. “If it hadn’t been for your cursed fool- 
ing with her, she might have looked at me, 
I don’t lay up any grudge against you, but 
God forgive - you, if you are wronging either 
her or Vother poor girl. ‘That's all.” 

Then he shut up the blade of his knife say- 
agely, and walked away. 

That night it was late when Mortley re- 
turned from his walk. He sauntered wearily. 
into the parlor, and stood for a moment in the 
middle of the room, trying to penetrate the 
dusky gloom. The lamps were not yet lichted, 
and a figure sat in the recess of the deep bay 
window, its dark outlines revealed against the 
lighter sky without. 

Rose,” he exclaimed, “ Is it you ” 

« Yes,’ sho ‘sald, a What kept you away 
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from supper, you truant? Off fishing with 
Tom?” ; 

“T have been trying to solve a question in 
inetaphysics,”” he replied, taking a seat upon 
an ottoman at her feet, “and I think fate has 
sent you to help me.” 

“OQ deart" said Rose, “I don’t know any- 
thing about metaphysics.” 

“Do you believe a man may have two 
ney! 

I don’t know,” she said, “Men are 
arr ereatures. I know that a woman 
could not.” 

“Because I know a man,” he continued, 
“who at this moment cannot decide which of 
two women is dearest to him.” 

“He is much to be pitied,” said Rose, 

“He certainly is.” 

“Ts that the problem you have been study- 
ing all the afternoon ?” 

“T have been studying it much longer than 
that. Now 1 come to you for help.” 

* And if this man does not know himself 
what he should do?” said Rose; “ how can he 
expect you, who have no interest in the mat- 
ter, to decide for him?” 

“fe has left it to me and to Destiny to 
guide him,” returned Mortley, “and Destiny 
has brought me to you.” 

“You foolish boy. I know nothing of these 
abstract questions, They are all riddles to 
me. How do you expect me to help you?” 

© By marrying me!” 

*©O Arthar!” 

He had placed his hand upon hers, but 
she recoiled from him as though he had stung 
her. He could see, by looking past her 
toward the window, that her bosom was heavy- 
ing tmultuously, and he heard her breath 
come quick and fast. 

“Rose! Rose!” he cried. “ You can never 
know what I have suttered. I have cursed 
myself for my wretched folly, but I have not 
had the courage to tell her of this thing, or 
to leave this unhappy place. God knows, I 
would do no wrong. It is fate—fate. Had 
she been here to-night, Instead of you, Lshould 

_ have asked her tosave me.” 

She was silent for a moment, while her 
breath came more easily. Then she bent 
toward him and with her hand brushed back 
the hair from his hot forehead, 

* Arthur,” she sald, quietly, “had you never 
seen me, you would never have doubted your 
love for her.” 

“No,”-he replied. “never until this mo- 
ment knew my own heart.” 


“You do not know ft now,” sald Rose, 

“ You judge me by the past,” he answered, 
“ Has all this terrible struggle wrought no 
change inme? Do all these days of helpless 
misery count for nothing?” 

“If I should tell you,’ sald Nose, “ that 
what you ask can never be—that you must go 
back to her whose happiness you would have 
mo ruin—go back-and tell her of the terrible 
wrong you were so nearly doing hor, and ask 
her forgiveness on your knees—wwhat would 
you do?” 

He buried his face in his hands and was st- 
lent. He remained so long in this position 
without speaking, that Rose at last placed her 
hand upgn his shoulder, to recall him to him- 
self. ‘Then he raised his head and said, ina 
hoarse whisper: 

“T should go.” 

“Then,” sho said, “let us forget what has 
passed between us. Never allow yourself to 
think, Arthur, of what might have been, I 
would not be your wife now, even though I 
did not know that your love for Eva is at this 
moment far deeper and greater than any feel- 
ing you have for me. I think your problem, 
is solved.” 

She bent her face toward his and kissed 
him, and then rose from her seat. ; 

“Tt is not solved,” he cried, catching her 
dress toretain her, “If this had happened 
sooner—if I had satd fo you a year ago what 
1 have satd to-night—would your answer have 
been the same?” . 

She paused a moment before replying. 
Then she sald, very quictly: # 

“Tt will do you no good to know that. I 
cannot tell you.” 

She loosed her dress from his grasp and 
glided softly from the room, while Mortley 
turned to the window and gazed vacantly out 
at the deepening twilight, He did not see, 
as he stood there, lost in a bewildered maze of 
reflection, the movement of a woman’s figure, 
which had sunk down beneath the open win- 
dow with both hands pressed upon the tem- 
ples. If he had seen it, the sight would have 
done little toward calming his emotions, for 
the figure was that of Eva Trenholin. 

After he had betaken himself to bed, his 
scattered thoughts had an opportunity to ar- 

range themselves, In the stillness and privacy 
of his own room, he soon recovered from the 
first stunning effect of his blow, and was able 
to see the full measure of his folly, Buteven 
now ho experienced no relief from his self- 
inflicted torture, Was bis lovo for Hose the 
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less a true love because its object was unat- 
tainable? ‘To him the new hopelessness of 
his passion for her was only a fresh cause for 
wretchedness, He did not yet recognize the 
wide divergence between these two currents 
of feeling. He had not yet learned that tho 
one was the froth and the other the wine— 
the one passion and the other love. There is 
a vast difference between these two, but 
Mortley had not learned it. It needed 4 
sterner teacher than Rose to reveal it to him, 
Tossing in feverish restlessness from side to 
side upon his couch, he lay awake for hours, 
asking himself what he should do. The ter- 
fible problem seemed no nearer a solution 
now than ever before, And yet, iu the si- 
lence and stillness of the night, Providence, 
which took as much care of Arthur Mortley's 
affairs as it dees of other people’s, was work- 
ing out the answer for him, 

He had dropped at last into a troubled, 
broken sleep, from which he suddenly awoke 
with a nervous start. The room seemed 
strangely light, and as he lay fura moment 
trying to collect his yet half-aroused faculties, 
there came vibrating across his consciousness 
the distant sound of a bell, A subdued and 
mufled roar, striking upon his ear like the 
roll of a far-off sea, awokain him an indefina- 
bie sensation of terror, and’ he arose and 


threw open the window. A burst of dense,’ 


black smoke flashed into his face as he did so, 
and took away his breath., A sound of many 
voices, a hurryitig of people to and fro with- 
out, a crash of falling timbers and the bliind- 
ing light which streamed into the room, 
brought him more completely to himself. 
Closing the sash again to shut out the clouds 
of smoke, he hastily donned a few pieces of 
clothing, and then, dropping to the roof of the 
piazza, he slipped safely down the water-leads 
into the arms of the people who were stand- 
ing below. 

The strange, intense light, and its lurid re- 
flection upon the sky, had aroused the coun- 
try people round about for miles, and already 
they came running across the fields toward 
the Trenholm mansion, some with ropes, some 
with buckets, and some with axes and hatch- 
ets, No one seemed to know the origin of 
the fire, and no one at that crisis of affairs 
stopped to speculate upon the matter. A 
line of men, under the leadership of a stal- 
wart man ina dark blue blouse, had formed 
between the well and the house, and was rap- 
idly passing forward buckets of water to 
throw upon the flaines. .The others stood in 


acircle at & comfortable distancé from the 
burning building, and stared at the work or 
destraction in bewildered apathy. 

Scarcely had Mortley reached the ground, 
when there appeared at a window in the 
forth wing of the mansion, a figure, which 
the crowd at once recognized as Eva 
Trenholm, ; : 

“A ladder—a ladder!” they all cried. 
“as no one brought a ladder?” 

A dozen men started off across the fields 
with the speed of men running for their lives. 
Mortley remembered seeing, some days before, 
a ladder in the barn, Thither he directed his 
course, and breaking the lock of the door with 
one blow of an axe, he seized the object of 
his search and came striding toward the scene 
of action. The fire had caught in the main 
portion of the house. Mr. ‘Trenholm and the 
servants had escaped without injury before 
the alarm had been giveh, but so rapid had 
been the rush of the destroying element, that 
all communication with the wings of the 
building had been almost immediately cut 
off. The apartment occupied by Eva Tren- 
holm was adjoining that assigned to Rose 
during her stay, though there was no commu- 
nication between the two, As Mortley, mak- 
ing gigantic strides over the ground, returned 
with his burden, a cheer went up from the 
sea of anxious faces upturned in the red light 
toward that pale figure in the window, but as 
he lookdd upward too, he saw a second figure 
at the other window, standing back in the 
shadow of the room. He knew that this was 
Rose Burnham, 

Shall 1 tell you that at that sight Arthur 
Mortley’s heart stood still? Now, at this aw- 
ful moment, amid the roar of the. flames and 
the falling of stones and timber, in the terri- 
Dle glare and heat of fire and amid the crash 
and terror of destruction, the truth came to 
him as. to which of these two women he 
really loved. They say that drowning men 
recall in the one brief. moment that is left to 
them, before Death closes his icy fingers 
around them, the most trivial incidents of 
their lives, In that Instant there came upon 
Mortley a recollection, terrible in its distinet- 
ness, of the minutest events of the past few 
weeks, and in one quick second of time he 
suffered anew the intensified torture of the 
whole period of his struggle. Yet, though his : 
heart for a moment stopped its pulsations, his 
feet never once faltered. In that hurried up- 
ward glance at those two shadowy figures 
above him, Arthur Mortley read the solution 
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of his problem, There was no time to lose. 
Already the ficry tongues of flame were 
creeping along the roof of the wing, and ina 
moment all help would come too late. Thero 
could be scareely time to save them both, and 
with a steady arm, Mortley planted one end of 
his Jadder on the ground, and lifted the other 
until it touched the sill of one of the win- 
dows, Butit was Eva Trenholn’s window, 
and not Rose Burnham's. 

A dozen men rushed toward him and 
offered to ascend to the rescue, but he waved 
them off, and began to battle his way alone 
through the smoke that poured down upon 
him and blinded him. He had turned, when 
half way up, to wave farewell to the other 
shadowy figure, which still stood half-con- 
cealed behind the curtains of her room, 
Then a joyful shout came upward to his ears 
from the crowd below, and another ladder 
was raised beside him and up against the 
second window, The man in the blue blouse 
was springing lightly up it, and looking down 
upon hin, Arthur Mortley's eyes met those of 
Eben Fairlie. : 

Cruelas was the lesson of that fearful night, 
there were at least four persons who thanked 
God that it had been taught them. When 


daylight dawned upon the smoking ruins, and 
they stood together gazing at the blackened 
timbers, four silent thanksgivings arose to 
Him who ruleth all things, that beneath those 
sinouldering ashes no hearts were buried. 
In Eva Trenholm’s mind there existed no 
self-tortitring doubt as to the coiurse she 
should pursue. Knowing all, as- she already 
did, she could not go to her fate bDilndly. To 
her there was no neet for better proof of 
Arthur Mortley's trne nature, than the past 
night had revealed to her. She knew of his 
sufferings and respected them. She felt the 
real existence of that silent current of love 
which had all the time been sctting from his 
heart toward hers-—-which had never for a 
moment stopped, though turned aside fora 
period from its gentle purling course, by a sin- 
gle flower which Pate had thrown upon it. 
And Eva Trenholm, strong in the one virtue 
in which all women are strong-—stronger even 
in that, perhaps, than some—stil) held her 
heart in both her hands, and said to Arthur 
Mortley as of vld, “It is thine for all time.” 
And I do not think that either he or she has 
ever thought to reproach Cupid for shooting 
tivo arrows at once, 


“ 
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TWO BOWLS OF BROTH. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


“You'Lt come to no good with your idle 
flirting ways,” said Aunt Huldah, severely. 
“Tf Saul Ryder aint good enough for you to 


marry, I don’t know where you are going to 


find anybody that is; mate of a whaler he's 
going to be, and your father was ‘only a fish- 
erman, All your stuck-up notions come 
from that academy, where I told your father 
better than to let you go. And then, if you 
don't want to marry Saw, nor any of these 
fellows that aro silly cnough to get their 
heads turned by you, what do you want to 
be simperin’ at ’em for, and tatkin’ as if you 
had your mouth full of cotton wool, and put- 
tin’ your hair up in papers every night? I 
declare, I don't see how you came to be 80 
heartless! your poor dear mother wan't a 
mite so, and I am sure when I was a girl I 


never made a fool of a young man or broke 
his licart!” + 

“T don't believe you ever did, Aunt Hal- 
dah!’ satd I. And then I repented the next 
minute, for Aunt Huldah is a homely old 
maid, and [don't belleve she ever had a beau 
in all her life; and there never was a woman 
who liked to have such things flung in her 
face. But she néedn’t have chosen a time 
to scold ne when she knew that I was feel- 
ing all out of sorts, and I certainly had not 
been simpering at her pet, Saul Ryder, that 
day. : 6 

But Aunt Huldah’s scolding was conducted 
on thé priiciple of the man who whipped his 
son whenover he had tinie, because he would 
bd sure to need it sonfetime. Whenever she’ 
felt in the mood, and that was not scldom, 
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Aunt Huldah read mo a long lecture on the 
oyil of my ways, and pointed the moral with 
the history of varlous “fl@hty and flirting” 
girls of her acquaintance who had come to 
dreadful ends, 

Iwasa bit of a flirt, I must acknowledge. 
Not that I meant to do any harm or hurt 
anybody’s feclinga, but because, like Dr. 
Watts’s dogs, it was my nature to beso, If 


ivhadu’t been, what was I to do when all, 


the young men around would follow mo 
about continually. I couldn't put ona sour 
grim face like Miss Persis Trip, the mtuister’s 
old maid sister, and, on the other hand, I 
certainly was not able to marry them all. 
So Ieouldn’t think I was to blame, if I did 
amuse myself a little with them. 

“J never satd that Saul Ryder wasn’t good 
enough for me,? said I, making an effort to 
propitiate Aunt Wuldah, “but I don’t like 
him well cnough to marry him, aud I told 
him so long ago. If he lets me tease him 
now, it is his own fault.” 


“Don't like him well enough! stuff and. 


nonsense!” said Aunt Huldah, tartly. “TI 
know well enough the high-flown notions 
that you’ve got into your head out of your 
silly story books. You think soine fine gen- 
tleman is goin’ to come along and make a 
lady of you, and give you silks and diamonds 
to wear. But I can tell you, miss, that fine 
gentlemen who want to marry poor fisher- 
men’s daughters aint quite so plenty as 
blackberries, and a likely young man like 
Saul Ryder, with a house of his own and 
money in the bank besides, aint to be sneezed 
at!” 

It was evident that Aunt Muldah was not 
to be quieted until she had sald her say, so I 
held my peace, and while she went on built 
me acastle in Spain, whose master was cer- 
tainly not Saul Ryder, 

But castles in Spain were not so satisfying 
that day as they usually were, I don’t think 
Thad “stuck-up notions,’ as Aunt Huldab 
declared, but sometimes I did feel a little 
discontented with my life; tired of the wild 
lonesome coast, the jagged rocks and the 
litle house—hnt, the fine city people who 
came to the shore in summer called it— 
where Aunt Wuldah and I lived all alone, 
It made me sick at heart to think of living 
on in this dreary monotonous way until I 
got to be an old gray-hatred woman like 
Aunt Tiuldah, But usually I was. light- 
hearted enough; it was only once in a while 
that I grew a little melancholy, like every- 


body. else, I suppose—great people as well as 
common fisher-folks. 

It was.the storm that made me low spirit- 
ed that day. We had had a perfect tempegt 
all day; as night came on {t ceased to rain, 
but the sky was a strange leaden color all 
over, and the wind blew furiously, I could 
seo from the window where I sat that the 
black waves were hurling themselves over 
the very top of the Devil's Pulpit, which was 
the highest rock on the coast for miles around, 

“Tt’s goin’ to be a rough night. Sucha 
sea there aint been on this coast for fifteen 
years,” said Sam Peabody, when he came 
that night for the socks that Aunt Huldah 
had knit for him. Sam was always prophe- 
sying evil, sol did not mind what he said 
very much, but Aunt Huldah ceased her 
scolding, and began to count over the fisher- 
men who were out, and wonder what would 
be¢ome of each one's wife and children if he 
never came home. 

I forgot my selfish fears and fancies in 
thinking of others’ sorrows, when, after it 
grew dark, the wind blew more furiously, 
instead of lulling, as we had hoped. 

ButI went to bed and tosleep. Neither 
others’ griefs nor my own could, as yet, keep 
me awake. Islept heavily and dreamlessly, 
and awoke with the sun shining as brightly 
in my eyes as if there were no such thing as 
a storm in the world, A robin, the first one 
of the season, was singing ona high rock 
close beside my window. I mimicked his 
song as I ran down stairs. Aunt Huldah 
met me at the foot of the stairs with a frown- 
ing face, her finger on her lip, and pointed to 
the little bedroom that led out of the sitting- 
room. 

“What is it? 
come?” said I. ; 

Cousin Bethiah was a dressmaker over in 
Bath, and she came to visit us about once in 
six months; the only visitor we had, 

“No, it’s the captain of the vessel that was 
wrecked last night. O, some folks'll sleep 
through an earthquake! guns booming away 


Cousin Bethiah hasn’t 


‘loud enough to wake the seven sleepers, and 


the whole viNage down here on the shore, 
half of ’om in this house! No, there’s 
nobody lost; three boats went out, and not 
one of the men ever expected to come back, 
I don’t see, for my part, how ‘they ever did 
live in that sea. Who went? O,Sam Pea- 
body and the Standish boys, and I don’t 
know who else; but Vl warrant that Saul 
Ryder was among ’em. Saul aint a coward, 
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The vessel went all to pieces; tho captain 
wouldn't leave her till all tho rest had gone, 
anda spar knocked him overboard. ‘Twas 
most a miracle, they say, that he was saved; 
he’s got a dreadful blow on his head, and 
was out of his senses and ravin’ till just 
about half an hour ago he fell asleep, and 
now you must do your best to wake him up 
with your screamin’ !” 

I could searcely believe that Aunt Huldah 
was not dreaming; to think that such a 
scene had been enacted at our very door, 
and IT had been unconscious of it! 

“But why did they bring him here, Aunt 
Tluldah ?” said I, at last, aes, 

Aunt Huldah glared reproof at me. 

“It was the nearest house, and I suppose 
we are as able to take care of a suflerin’ 
fellow-belw’ as anybody.” 

I submitted to the reproof in silence. But 
‘none of the care of tho sufferer devolved 
upon-me, Aunt Huldah seemed resolved 
not even to gratify my curiosity with regard 
to his looks. For two weeks he was confined 
to his room, and she did not once allow me 
to cross the threshold of the door. 

. But one day—I think it was the first day 
on which he was able to sit up—Aunt Hul- 
dah went over to Farmer Johnson’s after 
some yarn, and told me that if the captain 
rang his bell I might answer it. I was lone- 
some, and began to wish very soon that he 
would ring; it seemed so strange not to 
have seen a person who had been under the 
same roof for so long, and then those old ses 
captains always have wonderful adventures 
and anusing stories to tell, But the after- 
noon wore away and there was no sound 
from the little bedroom. Aunt Huldah had 
declared when she went away that she 
should return in an hour, but I did not 
expect her until dark, for Mrs, Johnson 
always had a bit of gossip on hand, and 
Aunt Ifuldah never could resist that. I 
remember very well what I was thinking of 
that afternoon, Aunt Huldah had been lec- 
turing me, and although I was so accustomed 
to them, her lectures always made a little 
impression upon me; for I was dependent on 
her, and she was poor; she could ill afford to 


spare the Nittle that I co . So that 
* afternoon, for the first tin had been har 
boring the thought that ptrhaps it might be 


as well to do as she wished; to marry Saul 
Ryder! 1 liked bim, and perhaps love might 
come. Perhaps, as Aunt Huldah satd, poor 
girls hadn't auy business with sentimental 


notions, But with all my efforts, I couldn't 
reason myself into what Aunt Huldah called 
common sense. ‘ 

“Y wont! I never will marry him!” I said 
aloud, at last. 

“T wouldn't, if I didn’t want to!” saida 
pleasant voice behind me, 

I turned my head, and there, in the bed- 
room door, stood a young man. Aunt Hul- 
dah’s captain, of course; but O, how different 
he was from what I had fancied! I had had 
an fmpresstou from the first, I hardly know 
why, that he was an old gray-haired weather- 
beaten sailor, and Aunt Huldah had never 
seen fit to enlighten me; I saw a tall hand- 
some young man, with a sallor-like frankness 
and ease, but with nothing of the roughness 
that belonged to all the sailors 1 had ever 
known, 

Of course, my face grew scarlet; it was not 
very pleasant to havo a listener to such an 
exclamation as that. 

“T beg your pardon, but I couldn't help 
hearing, and I couldn't help coming out 
when I found that I could walk. I am so 
tlred of that room!” 

“But you are not able to walk; how pale 
you are!” And then I sprang towards him, 
for his face had grown so white that I was 
afraid he was going to fall. 

“JT don't think it is anything, only I am 
faint—hungry. Your aunt wont let me have 
anything but gruel yet,” he said, with a half- 
amused, half-distressed expression, 

Well, { drew father’s old high-backed arm- 
chair ont for him, and then I went into the 
kitchen to get him something to eat. Noth- 
ing but gruel! That was so like Aunt Hul- 
dah! If I had acold,she always made me 
live upon gruel and herb tea, The poor 
young man looked as if he was starving. I 
ransacked the cupboards in haste. Cold 
mackerel, doughnuts and cheese were all I 
could find; not very appropriate diet for an 
invalid! What could Ido? Not let him go 
hungry, certainly; that boylshly wistful look 
of his made my heart ache. I went out to 
the back door, and the hens came runuing 
up to me as they always did, expecting some- 
thing toeat. One of my pet cropple-crowns 
nuust be sacrificed! Thad made np my mind 
to that. Iran over to Sam Peabody’s house, 
only a few yards distant, to ask him to come | 
and be the exccutioner, but Sam had gone 
away. There was nobody at hand, not even 
aamall boy. What should Ido? Certainly 
not leave that poor young man to starve! 
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Tt was a dreadful deed, unwomanly and 
shocking. I have never quite forgotten it, 
but yet, considering for whom it was done, I 
have never been sorry for it. I remember 
thinking of Joan of Are, and—who was it 
that put her arm through the bolt of the 
door for a defence ?—and the Mather of the 
Gracchi; then ‘I laid my plumpest eropple- 
crown’s head on a block—and when Aunt 
Jiuldah came bustling into the house, there 
sat her captain in father’s old armchair, 
eating a bow! of, as he declared, the very best 
chicken broth he ever tasted, He had quite 
ahealthy calor in his face, aud was tn the 
highest possible spirits. Of couse, we had 
become better acquainted in that afternoon 
than we should have been after a dozen 
formal meetings, and of course Aunt Huldah 
was shocked and scandalized beyond meas- 
ure. Sho whisked him back {nto the bed- 
room, to his gruel and valerian, a3 soon as 
possible, ut her sway was over. The next 
day he declared himself well, and insisted 
upon coming out into the sitting room and 
rematning all day, and Aunt Huldah, though 
she looked glum and prophesied a relapse, 
couldn't help it. 

We held Aunt Wuldah’s yarn while she 
wound it, and made a beautifal little lattice for 
my ivy to climb on, and when he grew tired 
Tgot out a volume of Tennyson, that Law- 
yer Weymonth’s clerk, one of my admirers, 
had given me, and read to him. Altogether 
it was very pleasant, So it went on until 
Captain Granger (how snappishly Aunt 
Tutdah did tell me his name, when, that 
night after the chicken broth, I asked her!) 
was well enough to go ont of doors. Then 
we took long walks together, and I showed 
hin all the interesting places, and all the fine 
views for miles alonz the coast, and he told 
me of the strange beautiful countries he had 
been in, and the adventures he had had. It 
would have been very pleasant if Saul Ryder 
had not persisted in following me about, in 
a sullen dogged way, while Aunt Huldah 
grew less and less ainiable every day. I was 
sure by the twinkle in Captain Granger's 
eye, when Saul was about, that he knew the 
exclamation which he had overheard re- 
ferred to him, but he never alluded to it in 
any way. 7 
- Aunt Huldah began to think it time that 
the captain took leave of ts, aud was contin- 
ually throwing out little hints té that effect; 
one day he asked her, laughingly, if she was 
going to turn him out of doors when he had 


got so comfortably settled. Ie had business 

in Bath, he said, which would keep him in 

the neighborhood for some weeks; wouldn't 

she let him stay there, when he was so much 

more comfortable than he should be at the 

hotel? Aunt Huldah, after due delibera- 

tion, decided that he might stay. I think it - 
was the little addition to her income that 

influenced her. 

Then to clear her conscience, she gave ma 
a warning. If I was fool enough to flirt with 
a fine gentleman like that, who would never 
think of marrying a fisherman’s daughter, 
and get my heart broken, she wasn’t to 
blame! 

Of course I laughed, and tossed my head, 
and declared that my heart was in no dan- 
ger. But that night, as I walked down to 
the rocks, I kept revolving Aunt Huldal’s 
words in my rind. 

“A fine gentleman Jike him!’ To be sure 
he was very different from any young wan in 
the village, from any young man that { had 
ever seen, but I had never thought of him 
as being very far above me. Perhaps going 
to the academy had not been a gvod thing 
for me—had given me ideas above my sta- 
tion, as Aunt Iuldah was continually saying. 
I must seem coarse aud common beside the 
women to whom he was accustomed; of 
course he was only amusing himself with me. 
IT would not acknowledge to myself that I 
eared, but I cau remeniber now, as if it were 
only yesterday, how my heart ached as I sat 
there on the rocks, and pulled to pieces, 
almost fiercely, the littl blue flowers that 
pushed themselves up through the crevices 
all around me, Heart’s Delights, we catled 
them, aud they were the very first flowers of 
spring on that coast. I remember just how 
the sea and sky looked, and the vessels away 
off in the harbor of Bath like phautom ships 
in the mist. 

Suddenly I heard a step behind me, and 
turning my head, saw Captain Granger. Ho 
had just walked home from Bath, and had 
came directly down to the’shore to find me, 

Lattempted to be very cold and dignified, 
but he was so frank aud happy that it was 
very hard, 

He wanted to tell me what his business in 


“Bath was; hadn't I interest enough in him 


to,care to hear it? 

“Of course I should be delighted to hear 
it,” I said, carelessly, strewing the blue 
flower-petals all over the rock. ‘ 

Then ho told mo that aship was in process 
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of construction in Bath, of which he owned 
a part, and of which he was to be captain. 
It would sail as soon as it was finished, 
which would be in a few months. 

“And then you will leave us?” I tried to 
say ft indifferently, but I don’t know if I 
succeeded, 

Then I shall go away,” he answered, with 
Q peculiar accent, as if that phrase had a. 
different meaning fram the one J used. 

It occurred to me that E was rather over- 
doing the matter in coldness, perhaps doing 
the very thing that would make him suspect 
that I cared for him. So I said, quietly, 
We shall miss you very much,” 

&T should be very glad to think you would, 
but your tone fs’ not even as kind as your 
words. What has happened to change you 
so since morning? Is it anything that I 
have done? You are tearing those poor 
flowers to pieces as if you were angry!” 

“Poor little hearts delights! it is too 
bad,” said I, eager to change the subject, 
“Tsn’t it strange that anything so lovely 
should grow on this rough rocky shore?” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem very strange to me, 
because I found my heart’s delight here, you 
know.” 

And, if, you fancy Iam going to tell what 
else he said, you are very much mistaken. I 
dare say you think that speech of lis silly, 
and the rest of the conversation was no 
wiser, 

“Well” said Aunt IIuldah, when I told 
her that night, “I have nothing to say, only 
Inever knew any good to come of a girl’s 
Jookin’ down on them that was plenty good 
enough for her, and mairyin’ above her 
station. It would have pleased me a good 
deal better to see you Saul Ryder's wife.” 

But I could not think it my duty to sacri- 
fice my happiness in order to please Aunt 
Huldah. The only way in which she mani- 
fested her displeasure further was to declare 
to Ralph—did I tell you the captain’s name 
was Ralph ?—that he had given her enough 
trouble, and the hotel was henceforth good 
enough for him; the very next morning he 
had to go. But that only gave him the 
trouble of a two miles’ walk every day to sce 
me. It caused me to be more troubled with 
Saul Ryder than I should otherwise have 
been, for not even the knowledge of my en- 
gagement could induce Saul to abandon his 
suit. He seemed to look upon me as his 
own property; he might not be able to pre- 
yent my lite flirtations, but in tho end, of 


course, I should marry him. Absolute inet- 
vility had no effect upon him, and of course 
I could not forbid his coming into Aunt 
Huldah’s house, while she delighted in him, 
and was constantly drawing comparisons 
between him and Ralph, which were any- 
thing but complimentary to the latter. 

In spite of these troubles, however, I was 
happier than I had ever dreamed of being, 
until one day Saul appeared with an expres- 
sion of malicious triumph in his face, instead 
of its accustomed sullen persistence. 

“How many sweethearts does your gay 
captain have ina port?” he asked me. “I 
saw him last evening walking with Miss 
Rose Pemberton, and everfbody in the vil- 
lage knows that he goes to see her two or 
three times a week!” 

“ Miss Rose Pemberton! what a ridiculous 
story! Ralph never spoke to her in his life!” 
said I, angrily. : 

Saul only sneered for answer; I was too 
indignant to say anything more, and left the 
room at once, I was naturally jealous, and 
Saul’s story did trouble me a little, though I 
kept telling myself that it was absurd to 
allow it to do so, The Pembertons were 
people who had lately come to Plymouth 
from the city. Old Mr. Pemberton was an 
invalld, and they had chosen Plymouth on 
account of the air. They were very wealthy 
people, and had bought Squire Ashley’s great 
mansion on the hill, where they lived in 
what seemed to Plymouth people like princely 
magnificence. There were only two in the 
family—old Mr. Pemberton and his daughter 
Rose. Rose Pemberton was a petite golden- 
haired girl, the most beautiful being T ever 
saw. The academy boys called her the 
Queen ofthe Fairies,” and the name clung 
to her, All the town had gone wild about 
her when she first came, but I went so sel- 
dom to the village that I heard little of the 
village gossip, and had almost forgotten her. 
Ralph had never mentioned her name to 
me, and I did not know he had ever seen 
her, It was an unlikely, an impossible story; 
nothing more than an invention of Saul’s to 
torment me, I said to myself over and over 
again; but yet it troubled me. 

The next night Ralph did not come as 
usual at sunset. I sat on the rocks and 
watched and waited in vain until twilight 
caine on, and when at last I did hear a step 
behind me I would not turn my head, But 
it was not Ralph; Saul’s voice said: 

“You would not believe what I told you 
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about your gallant captain. . If you want to 
have your own eyes prove it to you, come 
with me!” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“Your sweetheart and Miss Pemberton 
are’ taking a walk in Papa Pemberton’s 
grounds in a very lover-like attitude. Don’t 
you want to go and see them ?” 

“You are not telling me the truth!” I 
said, hotly. 

“Come ard see!” he answered, quietly. 

1 know I must have been as white as a 
ghost, for I felt numb and cold; but I arose 
quietly, and walked quickly along fn the 
direction of the Pembertons’ house, 

“ Bo quick, then!” was all I said. 

We walked along the shore, for Mr. Pem- 
bertun’s grounds sloped dawn to the sea, 
two miles above our house, The twilight 
had faded before we reached our destluation, 
but (6 was bright moonlight, and a3 Saul 
stopped me in the shelter of a high rock in 
sight of Mr. Pemberton’s gate, I saw a figure 
thatel recognized only too wells and stand- 
ing close beside him at the gate was a girl. 
Icould see her white dress, and the moon- 
light made her light hair look like a halo 
around her head; it was Rose Pemberton. 
They were talking in so low a tone that not 
a word reached our ears, but his arm was 
around her, and I saw him bend his head 
and kiss her! 

“Pye seen! I know! let us go now,” I 
heard myself say, feeling-as if I were ina 


dream, And then, for the first time, I saw a- 


little something that looked like pity in 
Saul’s face. 
He refrained from one word of triumph 08 


we walked home, which was remarkable for’ 


one of his nature, But his tenderness was 
more irritating: than any amount of flamph 
could have been, 

I half expected that Ralph would come 
that night, Jate as it was when I reached 
home, but he did not. He could not be 


quite so base as to come directly from her to’ 


me, E thought; but yet I could not tell how 
often he might have done go, He came the 
next afternoon, I was down on the rocks, 
The house seemed stifling, and I had been 
out all day, sitting there listlessly looking 
ont to sea, scarcely conscious of anything 
but my own misery, He came looking just 
as frank and happy as ever. Would not any- 


body feel sure, I thought, that he was the’ 


soul of truth and honor, after one glance at 
his face? 


“J have named mny ship; guess what?” he 
called out, before he reached me. 

“The Queen of the- Fairies?” I sald, 
quictly, yet with a little scornful accent. I 
had determined to be very cold and quiet. 
He should never know that he had bruken 
my heart! 

He flushed a nets; but he leoked steadily 
at me, © 

“ Why that?” he asked, coolly. 

“Q,some sailors have a fancy for naming 
their vessels after their sweethearts, that is 
all, At all events you had better give this to 
her!’ And I slipped the ring he had given 
me into his hand, and turned away, I could 
not trust myself to stay longer. 

*“Rhodal You don’t know what you are 
saying! Somebody has been filling your 
head with ridiculous stories. I—” 

“My own eyes told me all the story that 
was needed.” And then my anger blazed 
forth, Sorrow had not made me meck. I 
never could remember just what I said, but 
I know that Iwas very bitter and scornful. 

“Tt is an insult for you to come near me, 
I never want to see your face again.” These 
were the last words I said, aud I gave him no 
time to reply, but walked rapidly and 
haughtily away. 

: He wrote to me the next day, but I sent 
the letter back to him unopened, My heart 
ached with the longing to read what he had 
written, but there was no excuse for him, 
no possible way in which lie could defend 
himself, I. thought, and ood sent the letter 
back. u 

Ah, if Thad only listened to my heart, 
instead of my pride! Aunt Huldah was 
lavish of “I told you so’s,” yet she was kind 
to me in her rough way. As for Saul, he 
was not even obtrusive in his tenderness; 
perhaps he thought that the prize was won, 
and he could afford to be less vigilant. 

The'‘days gent by drearily. I scarcely 
ever went out of the house, bat Aunt Hul- 
dah told mo that it was reported in the 
village that Miss. Rose Pemberton was to be 
married to Captain Granger before his vessel 
sailed, I think only my pride kept my heart 
from breaking; but I would not let anybotly 
think that I cared. Iwas apparently as gay 
as over, and Aunt Huldah began soon, first 
to hint, and then to declare openly, that my 
folly had not ralned my prospects, as might 
havo been expected; in spite of the shameful. 
way in which I had treated him, Saul was 
stlll ready to marry me; for which goou- 
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fortane I ought to be thankful. - But I think 
Saul warned her after a while that if their 
plans were ever to succeed. they: must be 
cautious and not hurry me. — .. 

One day towards the end of Adeacn Aunt 
Wuldah insisted. that I should go. over to 
Bath to see Cousin Bethiah. J had. staid in 
the house until I was getting moped. to 
death, she said, and besides, Cousin Bethiah 
had some new patterns that she wanted me 
tosee, I should -be wanting: a lot of new 
dresses soon; girls must be finely dressed 
when they were brides, if never before, 

I paid no attention whatever ‘to the latter 
suggestion, but something did prompt me to 
go over to Cousin Bethiah'’s. I suppose a 
desire to hear something of Ralph wwas at.the 
bottom of it, though I would not acknowledge 
it, even to myself. 

Cousin Bethiah’s shop was always the 
centre-of gossip, . She was attending to some 
customers when I went in, and I had to 
wait until she was at liberty. ‘Two women 
weré talking beside me, and I listened to the 
conversation. 

“Poor young man! it’s vory hard to bo 
taken down with the fover now, just as he 
has.made up with his father, and ‘his fino 
new ship all ready to sail;.what a queer 
name the’ * Heart’s Delight”: is, by the way! 
And the doctors say there is scarcely a hopa 
of his recovery, 
pletely. broken down with grief and-anstety2? 


“Tt fs quite HKe: a.story, isn’t it?” asked: 


the other, who was ‘a young. lady.! “But I 
don’t understand why he called himself 
Granger.” 

“Why, he ran. away. to sea when he was a 
boy; his father; was. very stern and harsh 
with him, they gay..,-He changed his name to 
get away more easily, I suppose. He made 
himself known to his sister when he. first 
came here, but he was afraid his father 
would be unforgiving; though, it scems:the 
old gentleman was eager enous to recelva 
him.” 

I heard the last words as if in a dream. 
The very first sentence had revealed the 
whole truth to me, as by a lightning flash. 
I went out of the shop, regardless of Cousin 
Bethiah’s entreatics,..and. made. my way, 
how, I can never quite understand, to Mr. 
Pemberton’s house. I had but one thought 
in my mind; he was ill, dying, I must seo 
him, and beg his forgiveness before he died. 

Miss Rose Pemberton, I asked for, and she 
came to mo at once. She looked haughty, 


Old Mr. Pemberton is com-. 


even a little angry, when she first saw me, 
put I think the. distress. in-my face touched 
her at once; for she came to me ‘and took 
my hand. 

. “You are Rhoda Breck, are 0 you not?” she 
said. “He is continually ealling for you in 
his delirium. Your name is: always on his 
ips. I thought of sending for you, but then 
I remembered how badly you had treated 
him—’ 

“But I did not know! I thought—” I 
faltered. And then I broke down utterly 
and.sobbed out my heartache and despair, 
From. that moment Rose forgave me; she 
forgot that there was any distance between 
us, and we subbed in each other's arms, 

She would not let me go away. The doc- 
tor would allow no one to see Ralph, but she 
wished me to be there if he should recover 
his consclousness. As for me, I wished to 
stop; I do not think I should have gone 
away if she had sent me,, Mercifally our 
suspense was. made short, He:was himself 
and out of danger the next day. Bubah! 
then a host of cowardly fears assailed me. I 
had forfeited: my right; I dared. not go near 
him, He never would, he never-could for- 
give me, I thought. I begged Rose not to 
tell him that I was near, begged: until sho 
promised. I waited about in the hall, and 
spmetimies, when the door was. opened, I - 
heard the sound of his voice, After he grew 
better I waited at the kitchen door and 
carried up the hot water to prepare his medi- 
cine, and the beef tea with my own hands. 

“It is of no use to bring any more of that,” 
the nurse sald, one day, as she came out of 
his room with the tray, filled as Thad brought 
it, “He wont touch. it! He would gain so 
much faster if he would only eat. But he 
hasn't the least appetite. It is of no use to 
try to make him.” 

Then a thought struck me like an inspira- 
tion. 

Isent to Aunt Huldah for the china bow! 
in which I had made the chicken broth for 
Ralph, on the day when our. acquaintance 
began, It was 4 quaint old-fashioned china 
bow], with grotesque figures on It. 

Then I begged the cook to let me make 
with my own hands some chicken broth for 
Captain Pemberton, She took it as an insult 
to her powers, but Iwas determined. When 
it was done, I put {t into the bowl, and car- 
ried it up to his door, 

Tho nurse looked at it in amazement. 

“Why, you don’t think, miss, that he 
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would eat tliat? He has no appetite! Be- 
sides, he is not so well this aflerndon, “He is 
just going to lie down.” 

“Take it to him, and see!’ I pleaded; and 
J watted outside the door, In a very few 
moments she came back with the empty 
bowl, and Rose came witlvher. 

“THe satd, ‘It is Rhoda’s bowl, and I know 
Rhoda made it!” ‘she said, He knows you 
are here now; you must see him!” 

But I crouched. outside the door, trem- 
bling and afraid. Then suddenly I saw a 
tall figure, with a white, white face, standing 


fu the ddorway; arid Ralph’s ‘dear eycs look 
ing down on nie, He ratsed' me jn his arms, 
he-kissed: riy lips and brow, and But I 
have told you enough. I will only add that 
when, a month later, the “ Heart’s Delight” 
dailed out of the harbor of Bath, she carried 
quite’ a party of us besides her crew. Old 
Mr. Pemberton and’ Alice could not part so 
soon from their new-found son and brother, 
80 they décided'to make the voyage with him. 

Of the whole party there was no one hap- 
pier than ‘the captain, unless it was the cap- 
tain’s wife. 


—~— 
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TWO GOOD MEN. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


We were all there—Nettie, Kate, Max, 
Harry and I—and each one striving to outdo 
the others in his or her contribution to the 
evening’s entertainment, 

Jt was in Deacon Plummer’s barn, and 
every youngster in town, from twelve to fifty, 
was there, snuggled away in the shadow of 
the haymow, or sitting out boldly upon the 
cornstalks, and stripping dry husks from 
golden ears, 

‘There were our spinsters, at once the terror 
and pride of our set, sitting side by side with 
Deacon Pluinmer, Aaron Stebbins and other 
erusty bachelors, There were our staid mar- 
ried ladies, with eyes sharpened for the bene- 
fit of rascally sons and foo happy daughters; 
and last and best of all, our rosy, merry girls 
and their admirers. 

T could not keep my eyes from one couple, 
sitting cosily away froin the others, in a little 
corner, formed, of course, purposely for them, 
and my blood quickened and my heart beat 
faster with every glance. 

Nettie, my dead mother's baby, was my 
pride, and Max, handsome. true-hearted Max, 
was the man of all others I should have 
chosen for her. I watched them. I saw the 
pretty wreath of chestnut curls droop lower, 
to hide red flashes that shot across her round 
check. I saw him push them back with his 
brown hands, and once—when he had looked 
in every direction save mine, to see that there 
were no curious eyes~he put one hand be- 
neath the pink chin, and drew her face up 
close to his own and kissed her. + 

Iwas eare free. If they married, my dar- 
ling was sure of life-long happiness, and I re- 
lieved of the burden I had borne patiently for 
many weary years, J thought of the pale, 
puny baby I had taken from mother’s arms, 
and dragged, through long, sleepless nights, 
up to healthy childhood, and following swift- 
ly behind came thememory of my self-denial, 
of the turned and darned dresses, of bonnets 
trimmed with bome-dyed ribbons, o scanty 
meals and cheerless rooms, 

For winters I denied myself every luxury, 
Tate the simplest food, and kept but one fire 
in the house, in the little back kitchen, and 
sat there day after day, because the sitting- 


room and parlors were large, and required 
great fires to heat them. I piled my books in 
the old secretary and curtained the glass 
doors with thick cambric, that I might never 
see them, and with my needle went to work, 
Every sewiug-woman could tell the same 
story, and I will not repeat mine. It was the 
old recital of deprivation and heart-straining, 
of long hours spent in misery and tears, of 
happy moments only when she came, with 
her joy bubbling up in merry child laughter, 
to thank me for some pretty trifle. 

And in the midst of all, Max came. He 
was Uncle Richard’s only child, a litte four- 
year-old boy, motherless and neglected. 

What could I do but open my heart and 
promise to be a mother to the handsome 
rogue until his father came back from his 
long and perilous voyage? Nothing; or at 
least [ could think of nothing, and so I 
promised. 

This was the turning in the road, long and 
patiently travelled. Uncle Richard was gen- 
erous to a fault, and left the foundation of 
my future comfort by advancing for Max's 
board, At once my hitherto unoccupied 
rooms were fitted up, and, with perfect confi- 
dence in my ability, and with a surety of sue- 
cess, I advertised for pupils. 

IT was eighteen. I knew more than people 
gave me credit for, and could teach the frow- 
sy-headed youngsters as well as Miss Plum- 
mer the deacon’s sister, and consequently I 
filled my rooms. Money flowed in like water 
~—I thought so—and my prospects quite daz- 
aled me. 

Next came news of the loss of the ship Ar- 
gentine, and soon after Uncle Richard waa 
brought up from the Cape in his shroud, and 
Max was fatherless, and without 9 friend in 
the world, save myself and our little baby 
Nettie. 

Tam afraid I wandered so far away from 
the husking-party, in fmagination, that had 
not Kate tumbled « heap of cornstalks over 
into my lap, I should never have got back 
with them. 

“ Miriam, what are you doing?” she said, 
gayly.. “I have been tossing cars of corti at 
you for ten minutes. See Nettie.” 
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I looked over in the corner, but she had 
vanished, and Max was stripping the husks 
aside with a will, and looking straight down 
into the measure before him. Nettic was 
standing in the centre of the room, directly 
under the wreath of lanterns—Max’s chan- 
delier—and some one was talking to her. 
Some one, too, who was very interesting, for 
she was rosy and smiling, and played with the 
tangle of corn silk, which she held in her 
hand with that girlish, nervous way she al- 
ways practised when pleased or slightly em- 
barrassed. Of course I looked for her com- 
panion. Te was close beside her, holding a 
red ear in hands whiter than her own, and 
turning a face—the handsomest I had ever 
seen—towards her—with a saucy air that 
made my blood boil. 

I did not know him, but I knew at once 
that he was a gentleman and a man of the 
world, aud, like a frightened hen in search of 
her chicks, I hurried towards her. 

“Nettie, Max wants you,” I called, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Did he send you, Mira?” she asked. 

“ VYoe" 

The lie hurt a little, but I wanted to get 
her away from this handsome, black-eyed 
stranger, and could think of nothing else to 
gay. 

“Well, let him wait a while. This is my 
sister, Mr. Prince. Mira, this is the nephew 
of our kind friend, Captain Prince.” 

“OQ yes; and this is my schoolmarm that 
was to have beeit, Miss Weston. I cried my 
eyes out at the suggestion, and lived on bread 
a whole week rather than face you. That 
was good ten years ago. Ah, I did not know 
as much as I now do.” : 

I looked at him sharply. Yes, I did re- 
member the time, years before, when his un- 
cle proposed to send his nephew to me, but 
the extreme unwillingness of the boy pre- 
vented. Humph! I wish he had never 
come! 

“T seo you remember,” he said, gayly. 
“Well, you will forgive me? 1'll come regu- 
larly and take lessons, if you will Iet me.” 

His good-nature was contagious, and, In 
spite of myself, I laughed, saying: 

“Yes, you may come every day, if you 
choose. There, Nettie, run to Max. He 
wants to seo you.” 

She looked at me with her pretty face fair- 
ly ugly with vexation, but turned to go. 

© One moment, Miss Nettie. There'll be a 
dance, by-and-by. Uncle and £ have over- 


come the deacon’s prejudices, and you must 
dance with me.” 

©O yes.” And she ran away, 

I knew at once how it would end, unless 1 
put forth my energies to order it otherwise, 
and, with my head as fall of mateh-making 
as only a woman’s can be, I walked my gen- 
tleman around to Kate Parlin, the hand 
somest girl in town, and introduced him, 
But he was used to style, and dash, and 
sancy fire froin branettes, aud he did not 
mind her, but let his eyes wander after my 
darling, and neglected Kate in a shameful 
manner. After a while, when Kate had ron 
away fora moment, I said: 

“Tsn’t she pretty?” 

“She is the sweetest, dearest little woman 
Lever saw. I should believe in angelic wo- 
men, if they all had her face and voice, [ 
have seen only that sort of creation for the 
Jast five years;” and he actually pointed to 
the very person of whom I was speaking— 
my pupil Kate. 

That sort of creature! Poor Kate! And 
Nettie was the sweetest, dearest little woman! 
Poor me! 

Max filled and refilled Jits basket, and 
worked until the perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead, and when the barn-floor was 
cleared and the bell rang for supper, he in- 
sisted upon waiting, and helping Deacon 
Plummer carry to the granary the baskets of 
corn, 

Then came the dance in the long kitchen 
—a real old-fashioned contra-dance, in which 
many of our prime spinsters and staid moth- 
ers participated, and Nettie, with handsome 
Charles Prinee—or Prince Charlie, as Kate 
had named him—flew like children up and 
down the floor, through the quaint fignres of 
Ladies’ Chase. 

Before it was over, Max came in, and, steal- 
ing up close behind me, said, testily: 

“Miriam, I don’t think well of this flirta- 
tion. I advise you to take Nettic home.” 

It was a good idea. 

“Yes, Max, I'll take her home as soon a3 
the dance ends. Go get the sleigh and bring 
it round.” 

“Bless you, Mira!” 

“T don’t want to go, Mira,” pleaded Nettie. 
“Tt is early yet.” 

“Don’t take her home, Miss Weston,” put 
in Prince Charlie, leaning his head a great 
deal nearer than occasion demanded. 

“¥t {3 all nonsense,” put in my kind old 
friend, Captain Prince, 
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«“T must go,” I said, firmly, 

“Well, I shall come to-morrow,” said 
Charles. “You gave me permission.” 

“ Yes, yes, Miss Nettie, Charlie shall come 
around to-morrow with our horses, and you 
ean chat out on the Cleadon Road.” 

After this speech, Nettie’s face brightened, 
and she graciously allowed herself to be 
shawled by gallant Prince Charlie, and was 
exceedingly kind to Kate and me, and even 
to Harry Brett, who was our only gentleman 
boarder, and who divided his time between 
his medical studies and our bonny Kate, and 
who managed to quarrel continually with 
Nettie, 

When the sleigh came, we were all at the 
door. Kate and Harry bundled under one 
shaw], Prince Charlie and Nettie near enough 
to each other to be wrapped in another, and 
I, tired and sober, standing alone. 

Max was cross, or he would have brought 
the double sleigh up nearer. As it was, there 
was a big drift to climb over. 

“Can’t you manage to drive nearer the 
door?” asked Prince Charlie, 

“No?” was the short reply. 

“Never mind,” said Harry; “I can carry 
Kate and then come back for Mira, and I 
think that Mr. Prince—” 

“Will follow suit.” 

And in a moment Nettie was in his strong 
arms, and he following Marry and his fair 
burden. I laughed, it was such a novel mode 
of conveyance, but refused their proffered 
aid, and clambered over the drift—or rather 
through it-—and Max put me in the front 
seat beside Nettie. 

He was in with us in an instant, and forget- 
ting everything but his desire to leave the 
scene of his misery, he lashed our horses, and 
away we flew, leaving Prinee Charlie in the 
very act of bidding us a graceful good- 
night. 

“You are a noodle, Max Wentworth,” 
snarled our Nettie. 
«Thank you” : 

“JT don’t want your thanks. We might 
Nave stayed an hour longer, but for your 
Jealous notion. But I don’t know as it has 
done you any good, I am going to ride to- 
Inorraw with Mr, Prince,” 

He did not speak, but the hands upon the 
reins were clenched tightly, and a long, deep 
breath escaped. She laid her head upon my 
Shoulder. and when we reached the door she 
was fast asleep. 

“It don’t trouble her—thank God!’ he 


whispered, 4s we paused, “It would kill me 
to see her suffer as I am suffering.” 

We went in, and, sleepy and cross, gathered 
around the parlor fire. 

“Max is a— Howl hate him!" growled 
Nettie, as she fidgeted with the ribbons of 
her hood, “He made a fool of himself to- 
night.” 

“So he did, Nettie. He don’t begin to look 
as well as Prince Charlie.” 

“Of course not, Mira, isn’t he a beauty? 
Dear me, he knows everything.” 

With this, the girls went up stairs, and I 
waited for Max. He came jn a Hitle while, 
with his handsome face wrinkled and gray 
with this new sorrow. . 

“O Mira!" he began, throwing himself in 
the old way down at my feet; “I believe 
Nettie was right. I am a fool! She don’t 
eare asnap of her white fingers for me. This 
fellow, Prince, as you call him, will step in, 
and she wilt love him, as sure as fate. Well, 
Mira, I cannot help myself, If he loves her 
as I do, I suppose it will be ali right.” 

“Don't give up, Max; sho is young and 
gay. You must not lose courage, because she 
looks favorably upon another genticman, 
Nettie has known you for years, while her 
acquaintance with Prince is only of a few 
hours’ standing. Don’t be jealous, or, if you 
must be, don’t let her see it. You know how 
she loves to tease you. She will not forget 
that you both havo been lovers from child- 
hood. Dow't give up, Max.” 

_“ You are a blessed comforter, Mira, yét I 
cannot be happy to-night. It will undo me if 
T lose her.” 

He should not, I said to myself, when he 
stood up in the full glow of the firelight and 
I saw the beauty and nobility of his face. He 
should not.lose my sister. 

He went up stairs, and presently Nettie 
called me, and I went up to my nightly task 
of undressing my helpless little sister, and 
tried to forget that Max was in his chamber, 
walking up and down, striving to put away 
the terrible demon that tortured him. Before 
L left her, I leaned down and whispered: 

“Nettie, Max hates a flirt.” 

“Stuff!” And the curly head was turned 
resolutely away. 

I dreaded to see Prince Charlie come, but 
he did, early on the following afternoon, driv- 
ing up with a grand flourish, and running in 
like an old friend, shaking hands with us all, 
and chatting like a schoolgirl. 

“Not ready, Miss Nettie? Ah, somebody 
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monopulizes your valuabie time, or you 
would not have so soon forgotten.” 

“Tam all ready, and have been since early 
morning. It is you who should be called the 
tardy one.” ‘This all for Max's ears. 

When they drove away, his arin was around 
me, his head on my shoulder, like the great 
baby that he was, and he said, very like a 
lovelorn girl: 

“Tt will rain me, Mira.” 

I did not laugh—lI loved him too well; bat 
I patted his head, and thought him a great 
silly boy. 

T could run on for hours in telling you how 
this flirtation grew Into love, but it is casier 
for us both, to simply say that before the 
springtiine, they were engaged, and Max 
worn to a mere shadow of his former self. 
Night after night, when Prince Charlie and 
Nettie sat in the parlor, talking of their fu- 
ture, he sat at my side, patiently reading, or 
untangling worsted and silk, his eyes wander- 
ing away to the door which separated us from 
them, with an expression that made my 
heart ache. He had loved so long and hope- 
fully that it was not easy to give her up. It 
was tearing away one-half his life, and I, with 
pitying eyes, plainly saw it. 

“© Max, my boy,” my heart said, “I pity 
you. God send a gleam of suntight to dispel 
this fearful cloud !” 

Prince Charlie and my darling never quar- 
relled. He was proud, tender and obedient, 
she loving, coquettish and yet reasonable; but 
there came at last a change. I saw it first. 
It came slowly—only a little frown now and 
then, or afretful exclamation, but I saw it. 

It was weeks before it arrived at any defi- 
nite state, ata period proper for me to offer 
sympathy. I first found her lying with wide- 
open eyes, late at night, and ventured to 
speak of it. 

“Awake! Was I awake? If I was, I 
must have been thinking how I should trim 
my blue merino.” 

This was my first answer, and I waited, 

A few nights after, I stole in, She was sit- 
ting at the table, with a wrapper thrown over 
her long night-dress, and reading through 
tears something like an old letter, I walked 
softly. I reached her chair, and saw one 
word, “ Baltimore,’ upon the white paper, 
and then she raised her eyes, and seeing me, 
crumpled the letter in her hand and dashed 
away a shower of tears, 

“What are you doing, child? What were 
you reading ?” 


“Au ald composition,” she answered, firin- 
ly; and it was far from my mind to doubt ny 
little sister, so 1 went out to my own room, 

‘Three years before Max had been in Balti. 
more, and that fact, combined with the word 
written upon the paper she held, gave me the 
best night's rest I had enjoyed for weeks. It 
might be—it might—O, I did not dare to 
think what might be, 

The next thing Prince Charlie came to me, 

©What troubles Nettie, Mira? She is not 
herself. She seems half-crazed at times.” 

T opened my eyes. 

“Ts she troubled? If so, I cannot tell you 
the cause. Icannut answer you. I hoped, 
that is I thought, that you were perfectly 
happy.” 

He was puzzled, and went away with a 
troubled face, and J turned my back to my 
labor, with an impression that there was a 
wrong somewhere, 

Days after I again found her with those old 
letters, and [To put my hand firmly upon her 
arm and held her there. 

“Nettie, in all our lives there has never 
Deen a secret between us. Tt is rather hard 
to begin it now. I cannot bear it, darling.” 

She threw the letter from her and clasped 
me in her arins, crying, through her tears: 

“ Miva, sister, don’t blame ine. Love me, 
love me, for my heart ts breaking!’ ‘Then 
she ran away from me, erying like a child, 
and I, more troubled than ever, went back to 
my work, 

In April they were to be married. Captain 
Prince did not believe in long courtships, and 
Prince Charlie, nothing loth, urged Nettic 
into giving her consent, and preparations 
went slowly on. Somehow it all fell upon 
me, She never spoke of an article, and when 
they were brought to her, she Jaid them aside 
with a mournful expression that drove sleep 
from my piNow. The springs came on apace, 
the snow gradually melted, and the ice on the 
river fell away from the shore, and gave un- 
mistakable signs of breaking wp, and our 
trees began to shoot forth tender buds, 

Before the ice broke up our young folks 
held a skating festival, as they had doue for 
many years, and as usual everybody was 
there. There was, away at the lower end of 
the river, a long creek, which was never 
frozen over, but otherwise was a clear, shin- 
ing surface, and the skaters were in high 
spirits, 

Prince Chaitie and Nettle drove down in 
the handsome little cutter, and sat there 
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watching the lithe figures as they glided over 
the polished fee, the admired of every be- 
holder. I could not keep my eyes from them, 
J fancied that Nettie looked fairer than usual, 
in the worsted head, with its pale-blue border 
shading her blonde hair, but there was a little 
cloud upon her face that spoiled my pleasure, 
It would be but a few weeks before I should 
have to give her away to her handsome 
Prince Charlie, and I should be sisterless, 
0, [should be content to give her to Max! 

I was thinking this over, when there was a 
quick crash and a ery from a hundred fright- 
encd men and women, and then a sight met 
my gaze which made my strength forsake me 
and leave me almost helpless. 

Straight across the ice fled the light horse, 
pearing the cutter on with fearful strides, 
aud Prince Charlie standing up, pulling on 
the reins with all his strength, vainly trying 
to check the furious animal. He was making 
straight for the creek, where the dark, deep 
water flowed swiftly and steadily on to the 
sea, 

“Tost!” 

T heard the word with limbs fast benumb- 
ing and eyes growing dim, and saw faintly 
the distanee lessening between the sleigh and 
the water. 

My darling, my precious sister! O God, 
will no one save them! 

Kate was holding my arms on one side and 
Harry on the other, when some one drove up 
with a sleigh and lifted me in, I did not need 
it, did not want it, but when a crowd of swift 
skaters suddenly struck with an {dea of res- 
cue started with lightning-like speed across 
the ice, I was thankful and begged to follow 
them, 

The frightened horse was almost across, 
when from the shadow of the pines a figure 
shot forth and sped towards them. Ie was 
nearer the river than they were, and a shout 
went up as bis intentions became positive. 
He would reach the water before they did, 
and stop the horse, 

1 was on my knees, praying and crying, yet 
hever moving my eyes from them. 

“Who is it? Who ts it?” 

© Max Wentworth (” 

“Ah! Hurrah! They are safe! He has 
the horse by the bridle! See, they have 


‘sprang out! Father in heaven, the horse is 


in the water, and dragging Max with him!” 
We were nearly there, but before we 

reached them they had dragged my hero 

from the wreck, aud he was stretched lifeless 


on the ice. Somebody was kneeling beside 
him. Somebody was erying: 

“ Max, Max, my darting, speak to me! He 
is dead! Don't you see? Why don’t you 
take him home? O Mira!” 

They lifted poor Nettie from him, but she 
followed, holding his hands when they bore 
him to the sleigh, and with a face as white as 
his held him tightly in her arms, in spite of 
all we could say or do, during the long ride 
home. 

Idid not dare to ask for Prince Charlie. 
I knew that he was far behind, and far from 
her thoughts, just then. 

“O, he saved me, Mira! We should not 
have thought of springing out, bat for him. 
He called to us, and we were out in a minute. 
Then O!—he went down—O Miral? And 
the tears fell like rain upon the white face. 

At home, in the warm kitelien, Kate, [ar- 
ry, Nettie and [ worked with hotdrops, warm 
flannels and spirits, until he opened his eyes. 
Then she forgot us all. She caught his hands 
in her own and kissed his lips. 

“Max! Do you know me? Do you know 
your little Nettie? O speak, Max, just one 
little word to me!” 

“My darling!” 

That was all he said; and his arms were 
feebly raised and clasped around her, and his 
face was transfigured with the joy his heart 


_ felt. 


A hand, cold and trembling, caught mine, 
and when I turned Prince Charlie stood be- 
side me, looking at the pair with all of Max's 
hopelessness in his eyes. 

“ Mira, that was the trouble. She did not 
love me, all the while. And he, great, hand- 
some, noble fellow— Mira, lam going to—” 

I did not understand him, but he explained 
by springing forward and shaking Max by the 
shoulder. 

«© Max, God bless you! You saved ny life 
and hers! and now— Well, Nettie has 
always loved you best. I cannot say more. 
You know the rest. I'm going away. Mira, 
give me your blessing.” 

T did so, and he, for all the world like my 
boy Max, looked back to me, with great tears 
almost blinding him. 

In April we had a wedding, but Prince 
Charlie was far away, and sent sad but kind 
wishes for us all. . 

And my two children in their happiness 
are so selfish that I du not believe they ever 
think of him and the great sacrifice he made, 
when he gave Nettie up to Max. 
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TWO LIVES.. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


Arter all, lay is a humbug. And it 
never was & greater humbug than when it 
condemned Bert Singleton to imprisonment 
for ife for manslanghter, 

Thera ara some men who ought to be 
slauchtered, and Tom Acton was one of 
those. Lant glad that he met his fate, just 
as Lam glad when any pestilent nuisance is 
abated, ‘This sounds bloodthirsty, of course ; 
and people who ean swallow all sorts of 
meannesses, and do all sorts of little crimes 
that are not actionable aevording to Jaw, 
will be shocked, and hold up their hands. 
But } hate meanness so much that I would 
gladly see it eradicated, and Llove and honor 
more the man who kuocks down his autago- 
nist bulidly, face to face, than him who gets 
behind the one he bates, and pinches him 
intoconvulsions, Any man, the most glorious 
nature, may be tempted to commit a great 
crime; but it takes a dirty, cowardly nature 
to plan and carry out a sly insidious wrong, 
Who scruples about killing fleas, or any other 
yermin? : 

Bert Singleton was one of the noblest, 
truest fellows that ever breathed. THe was 
simple and unsuspecting as a child; but he 
had nerve and vim enough for all that. Bert 
was our darling in those days before young 
men begin to grow severely jealous of each 
other. We listened to him, watched hin, 
laughed with and at him, and adored hin. 
And next to Bert we adored Bert's sister 
Hilda. 

They were something alike, atid yet, not 
alike; Bert was brave and determined if there 
was need, and his courage rose with opposi- 
tion; Hilda was soft and timid asa dove, and 
the least opposition broke her tender wil, 
She seemed to live only for those she loved, 
to have no thought save to please them. 
Tudeed, she was too dependent; for almost 
any woman needs a firm will at some time in 
her fife, and a power in herself to resist 
friends when their fnfluence is contrary to 
right, If her friends did and sald and wished 
about the right thing, then all went merry as 
Qo marriage-bell. Bat if some one should 
want her to tell a fib, or steal a penny, it 
Would not be quite so well. Yes, Hilda was 


unqnestionably too soft. But what a pretty 
creature she was! How delightful were 
thase evenings when Bert invited a tew of us 
fellows home to tea with him, and we, 
smoothing our manners and softening ont 
voices, went to spend an hour or two in her 
gentle presence, 

The two, brother and sister, were guite 
alone in the world, and had a pleasant little 
house to themselves, ‘There Hilda presided 
iu charmingly womanly fashion, sat at the 
head of her brother’s table, maitutained 9 
ehiklish authority over their one servant, aud 
entertained visitors incomparably, What 
delicious little suppers we would have there, 
everything the bust of its kindf Tow she 
would coax us bashful bears to eat and drink 
more, protesting that we had hardly tasted 
anything! Then afterwards, in the parlor, 
how she would play and sing to us, and look 
aver our shoulders while we played cards, 
and Jaugh at our stories, and help the gist 
pass round fruit and the tiny ghiss of wine 
that was all she would allow us; and when 
we went home at ten o'clock, how kindly she 
shook hands with each one, thanked him for 
coming, and asked him to come soon agvin, 
Tt was all very delightful, 

Tho first discord was introduced by Tom 
Acton, who chose to fall desrerately in love 
with Hilda, and be jealous of every one else. 
OF course we tad all been in Jove with her, 
but ina quiet gentle way; and not one of us 
had ever ventured to tell her of it. We knew 
full well that she was not for us. Over and 
over sho had said that if ever she should 
marry, it would be some one like her brother 
Bert; and we all knew that his like was not 
in our tribe. de was taller, older, braver, 
simpler, truer and bandsomer than any other 
man we knew, 

But Tum was frautic, and made a fool of 
himself ‘Tom was haudsome, too, with a 
fascinating beauty that was half attractive, 
half hateful, At first it had seemed that 
Tilda did not quite like him, Bat women 
are qucer beings, and she was a woman 


. Whether it was that she really felt his fasel- 


nation, or that she was captivated by his bold 
unreasoning love for her, 1 do nut know. 
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Certain it is, the very means which we all 
thought would disgust her, and cause his ex- 
pulsion from the house, seemed to win her 
regard. ‘Tom went there when the rest of 
us did not, and he often left his business to 
go in the day. Tle seemed to keep a jealous 
watch over the house, lest any one else 
should go there. 

Bert was an easy-going fellow, but he was 
provoked, He even talked to Hilda, and told 
her that he didn’t want her to marry ‘Tom, 

“But Pm net going to marry Tom,” she 
would reply, almost weeping, “1 like him as 
a friend, and Ite is fond of me” 

So the felluw continued to go there as he 
Miked. 

But present’y a rival came onto the carpet, 
aud one whom we all acknowledged to be 
worthy of Hilda; aud) in spite of ‘Toi’s 
jealousy, Mr. James Crashaw won the prize, 

They were to be marci din June, and take 
a litte journey, then go ta housekeeping; 
and in May Mer. Crashaw went away from 
the city to settle up some ? usiness. 

Tsaw Hilda two or three times while he 
was gone, and T knew that ‘Tom was there a 
good deal But as le had behaced better 
than we had expected, that didn’t matter 
mach, She had made a good ehaiee, he said, 
and he didn't bluse her. Ue, ‘Po:a, hal 
nothing to offer a wilt, ueither property ner 
income, aml might not be able to marry Cor 
ten years, Tle amt Cilda were friends, and 
that contented Lim, be said. 

Jt was all a very sensible arrangement, and 
both hud shown a reasonableness Uhat was 
very edifying, Uilda could not have been 
roman ieally in love with ler intended; bat 
she was proud of him, and fon: of him as of 
her brother. He was about thirty-eight and 
she twenty-two, and as he had had a good 
deal of experienes, and seen a good deal of 
the workl, she lagked ap to bie all che more, 
though she sympathized with hin less. 

The manner of her engagement showed her 
feelings, Me had offered: himself, and she 
postponed her answer till she should have 
spoken to her brothsr, 

“Do you love hin, Hilda o” Bert asked, 

“T think lie’s very nice,” she replied, 
calmly, © ib seems to me that be is the right 
kind of person, Uf you think it is all right, 
TH tell him yes.” 

Bert thought ft was all right, and so she 
told her lover yes. 

And so all was going smocthly, when sud- 
deuly there was a hug and cry, Tt caine first 








in a whisper the very day that Mr. Crashaw 
came home, and it catne from the servant 
who lived at Bert’s, a new servant, the old 
one having married, 

The first [heard of it was enough to stun 
me. Mr. Crashaw had broken off his engage. 
ment with Hilda, who was crazy, and going 
from one swoon to another, they said, and 
Bert was after Tom Acton who was trying to 
escape, Swift upon that came the dengue 
ment; Bert had shot Acton dead! 

Of course the city rang with it, and some 
took one side, some anothers but everybaily 
blamed Tilda, She owned to having been 
imprudent, and more fond of Tom than she 
supposed she ought to be when she was en- 
gaged to another man; but she passionately 
denied having done any serious wrong, 

“She is a fool!’ was the verdict of those 
who knew her best. We had all seen ber 
Dabyish, yielding ways, and knew that she 
was as ignorent of the world’s wickedness as 
ababy might be, She believed all men to bo 
as honest and friendly as her brother Bert, 
and never thought of distrusting one, 

But all also agreed that ‘Tom was a seamp, 
for (hey saw that he had played the lover 
even while pretending to be reconciled tu her 
marriage. 

It was a hot fight for and against. Bert 
was honored, but Tom had friends in powers 
and besides, it could not be proved that any 
great haras had been done, 

So the result was that: poor Bert with his 
brother's leart on fire, and his pride and 
honor wounded, was sentenced to state prison 
for life, 

We did our best. We sent him everything, 
we went to see him, we tried to get hb 
sentence shortened, but all to ho purpose, 
Awd he yas slowly dying in his captivity. 
The disgrace, the canfinement, were killing 
him slawly, but savely 

We bore it a few montis, then six of us 
made a league, Oue knew of a wonderful 
drug of which he had learned the virtue in 
the East, and we all swore secrecy and dé 
votion, Besides, we had friends at court, 
offivers to whom we would not absolutely tell 
anything, but who would agree not to sea 
anything. 

Hilda had the house and furniture sold, 
and. with a broken heart, left the city, few 
know where for. But, before going, she was 
reconciled to her brother, and took a weeping 
leave of him. 

Jt was understead that her departure had 
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been a great injury to him, and that he wag 
rapidly siasing wunler lis roubles, 

Tie prison physician shook his head, and 
the warden allowed all: possible indulgences, 
Soon it was anmoleed tiat he was dying, 
then dew. : 

Of course all this had) excited publie sya 
pathy fa his behall; and wheo his body was 
brought to Ned Fatkener’s livuse fora 
faneral, crowds canie to see it 

Ned was one of Bert's oldest. and dearest 
fries, and was bat lately inaried to one of 
the finest girls Chat cer stepped. She was 
fearless, calm, and intrepd, and she needed 
tole For she was the only weman taken 
into attr counsels, 

Dhave said that crawds came to see Bert, 
but Jenny Falkener adinitted bus few. Her 
house was sinall, and she kept but one ser- 
vant, and bad no idea of changing her little 
partor toa publie hall, They had all stared 
at Bertaturing his trial, she said; butuew that 
he was dead, he belonged to his friends, 

Four of us, Ned and Lb among them, went 
to the prison with the cofiiiy the morning 
after Bert died in the evening, and browsht 
the lady to Ned's Wouse. Never shall 1) fore 
get the ferrar of that drive, or how the 
perspiration started ont: over me as we 
reached the door and: saw a dozen or more 
persons standing about. , 

“Curse em!” said Ned, i a savage under- 
tone. 

The daor opened wile, and inside stead 
denny with her laudkerchicf to hereyes. We 
passed bee by with our burden, Ned whisper- 
faz a harried word . 

She passed the word to the servant who 
stood just behind, aud the servant stepped 
finmediately to the open door in which stuvd 
aman 

“Cau [see the body if I wait a few 
mines?” he asked, 

“No ane aan see it this afternoon,” she 
answered, “He is not dressed.” 

The wan withdrew, and with lim the rest 
of the party to whom he repeated the 

. 





The doar was tncked, the parler door 
locked also, and while 1 looked about to see 
that all was securg, the athers (ove the coffin 
open, and Jilted poor Bert up. In fifteen 
minutes longer he would have beon suffoeated ; 
for though we had arranged for air, and per- 
forated the voftin in several places, there was 
not air enough to support him iu a state of 
sensibility, While in that trance, his almost 


fiupereeptible breathing had required but 
Httle Go support ity; but, coming out, ho 
gasped teartally, 

Te was an hour before he was fully himself, 
aud then he wis deathly sick. But a cup of 
strong collee Drought him round, and den 
we set ourselves to make arrangements for 
the rest. Our troubles were net over by any 
teas. ‘There was the faneral to be arranged 
and carried out, the sexton to hoodwink, and 
curious eyes to deceive, We had thought of 
refusing to let him be seen under the pre- 
text that change had taken place, bat that 
wis hardly safe. For that afternoon it was 
Dest to gratify curiosity, 

Bert agreed to it, and professed himself 
ready to stand the test. 

He didn’t look very much alive, certaiuly; 
and when the arrangements were all made, 
the deception wis perfect. ‘Lhe room was 
quite shady, the curtains being drawn, the 
coftin Giled with flowers, and a sereen of fine 
lace drawn over the face. Twaddition, Jenny 
powdered his face thiekly with French chalk, 
which gave it a deathly whit ness, At the 
head of the coffin one of us was constantly 
standing, and saw that no one of the starers 
stayed tog Toug, 

It was a ghastly mockery; and when at 
length, after five hours of terrible ansiely we 
lucked the street dear on what we thought 
was our last visitor, we were nore dead than 
alive, 

Bert got up, and silting on the sofa, took 
the supper (rat Jewry herself brought him, 
then walked about to ease his cramped tins, 

©Phank God it is over!” he exclaimed. 
“Yt seemed to me sometimes that Pmt ery 
out, and Thad hard werk not to open my 
eyes when I knew Chat some une was staring 
at ine.” 

While we talked, there came a peal at the 
Moorbell that sent the bood to our faces. 
Silently, and trembling in every Taub Bert 
climbed juto his cofiin again ju tas some one 
tried the parlor door, 

Fortunately supper was on the table in tho 
Vite dinie-room back of the parlor, and wo 
were supposed to be there, Hirryiig to eur 
places at the table, all but Ned, denny was 
realy to answer the inquiries of the gint when 
she entered to say that a lady and gentleman 
wished to see Bert. 

“Let them wait a moment in the hall,” 
Jenny said, calnly, “and Mr. Falkener will 
go and open the door.” 

The girl went cut, and Jenny started up 
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with clasped hauds, and frightened face. 

“My God!” she said. “It is My and Mrs. 
Acton, ‘Tom's aunt and unele. Can it be 
that they suspect? What else sent them 
here?” 

We turned the parlor gas np a litle, but 
not too brightly, and put everything in its 
place, then left Ned, and returned to our 
seats at the table, leaving the dvor slightly 
ajar. 

Ned opened the door into the hall, and 
ecaluily ushered the visitors in. 

“T hope we did not make you hasten your 
supper,” Mrs, Acton said, civilly. 

“7 left my supper,” Ned responded, coldly, 
hoping by the hint Co shorten their visit. 

We made some movement of the dishes as 
a reminder, Jemiy, pale as death, leaned 
over the tray with her eyes directed towards 
the parlor dor, and Jistened. The time 
seemed interminable, 

“Why didn’t you put him in ice?” we 
heard Mr, Acton ask, 

“He requested us not to,” was Ned's calm 
response. 

Silenee again, and T heard the loud thump 
of my heart ag L leaned against the table. 
Would they never’go? 

Jenny rose, pale and resolute, and walked 
into the parlor, 

* Gool-evening, My. Acton! Good-evening, 
madam!” J heard, in her clear voiee, “Ned, 
will you go out and finish your supper?” 

She approached the eaftin at the head of 
which the two visitors stood, one on each 
side, and bent over it. 

© Poor Bert! she said, in a piercing voice, 
© Poor boy!” then, wit -out a moment's hesi- 
tation, as she lifted her face, she drew a 
muslin veil down, and bid his. ‘They had no 
choice bub to go away. 

She went to the door with Chem, and when 
they were well down the steps, tarnad the 
key in the lock, and took it out. ‘Then, after 
ening down to the kitchen a peremptory 
order that no one else should be admitted 
that night, she returned to the parlor, 

“Teant dv it again,’ Bert said, shaking 
with agitation. “My nerves are too much 
excited.” 

Swo of the fellows led him into a little bed- 
room already prepared, and, giving him a 
good glass of punch, put him to bed and took 
up their wateh by him. Nedand I had other 
work todo. We had todressa heavy wooden 
Jog and put it into the cotlin so that it would 
not move. Then the lid was screwed down. 


Bert slept well that night, all the party 
keeping vigil, except that Jenny got a few 
hours’ sleep, lying on the sofa in the dining- 
room, The bedroom that Bert occupied was 
hers and Ned's, and she would not go up 
stairs. 

The next day we made a bold push. The 
funeral had been announced for the after- 
noon, but we had it two hours earlier than 
was expected. The few also who were in 
season were wot able to see the corpse, te- 
composition having taken place. 

Jeuny dil not go to the cemetery. She 
was very unwell, and, as soon as we hal 
gone, took off her things, and seated herself 
in her dining-room, whieh was also a sitting- 
room, to await our return, 

That nizht Jack Cameron, one of our six, 
watehed with the sexton in the cemetery, 
that there should be no body-snatehing, and 
the next night the sexton watched alone. On 
the third night there was no need of watch- 
ing, Bert Singleton was alf on the ocean, 
steaming across to Liverpool. 

Strangely enough, though we had seen 
suspicion in every glance, no one seemed to 
have a suspicion, and the repose of that log 
of wood was never invaded or disturbed, 

But still we were anxious for a while. We 
contdn’t know who might be on board the 
steamer, or who might be inetined to suspect 
the long-bearded sick gentleman who could 
not leave his stateroom, 

But all went well, and in a few weeks we 
got a Jetter from Uilda, informing us, ina 
veiled way agreed on beforehand, of his safe 
arrival. ‘Theis litde property, converted into 
money, was all in her hands, and she 
lad inade every arrangement for him. All 
her timidity aud dependence seemed te have 
been scorched off in the fiery ordeal through 
which she had passed. She had’ only her 
brother now tn the workl, and) she tad to 
make restitution to him for all that be had 
suffered on her aceount. 

Not long ago, when I was last in Engtand, 
Twent out of London to visit a tiny Title 
foliage-embowered cottage, and was reecived 
with open aris by Mr. Franeis Jameson aud 
his wife and sister. [found a happy house- 
hold. Years had softened their trouble, and 
Mrs. Jameson knew all her husband's story 
before she married him. 

They are safe enough, for no one would 
ever dream that the grave, bearded, middle- 
aged man was the same joyous, boyisl-faced 
Lert Singleton whose sad death thty had so 
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lamented, and still less would they recognize 
the rosy, merry Hilda in this pale and digui- 
fied woman who was like an angel in her 
brother’s household. 

Bert told mo she was wooed by a clergy- 
man of the established church, and that be 
hoped she might yet consent to marry. 

«The man {s honorable, liberal, and very 
much in love,” he sald. “He has, moreover, 
a good living. Of course Hilda could not 
marry him without telling our story; but I 


am willing, and she has nothing to tell which 
need make him love her fess. Iam sure that 
he may be trusted.” 

“So you are happy, dear Bert,” I said, 
joyfully. 

“Yes. God Dliess youl’ he answered, 
grasping wy hand. “I thought that my first 
life was a happy one, but the second is better. 
I went down to the valley of the shadow of 
death, and came up ancw man. We must all 
have our trouble, Doro, and I can bear mine.” 
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TWO SIDES TO IT. 


BY CLIO STANLEY, 


“Ler’s play ‘make-believe? ” said Annie 
Moore, to her little friend Josie Horton. 
“You be blind Tom, and I'll be the boys? 
Here, put this old hat on first, and take this 
stick to walk with!” 

And away went the sweet face and the 
sunny curls, the blithe limbs and the merry 
feet, through the sunshine, down to the old 
oak tree. 

Josie followed more slowly, for she had 
shut her blue eyes, and was walking blindly 
through the sunshine. | 

She put the stick carefully down before 
every step, asshe had seen poor old Tom do, 
and walked along with her face bent down, 
as if the light hurt it. 

“ Halloo, there, old Tom! Can’t you run 
a race with us this morning?” 

And Annie pulied the stick away, and 
knocked the hat off, and then laughed till the 
tears came, to see the funny way in which 
Josie tried to be blind. 

“ Please fet the old blind man be,” pleaded 
Josie, in a sweet voice, trembling with hid- 
den laughter. “I shall not know how to 
find my way home without my good stick.” 

“OQ,” cried Annie, shouting with merri- 
ment; “ you did that splendidly, Josie!’ 

“Do you think so, my children?” said a 
kind voice near them. And turning round 
in blushing surprise, they saw old Mrs. Hor- 
ton, Josie’s grandmother, standing near and 
watching them. } 

“We were only playing, grandma,” said 
Josie, softly. “We would not really teaze 
old Tom.” 

“T hope not, my darling; but it is cruel to 
mock at the sufferings of another person. 
If you knew bow old Tom Lance came to be 
blind, am sure you could uever laugh at 
his misfortune.” 

“And do you know it, grandma? Wont 
you tell us?” pleaded Josie, with a warm 
kiss on the withered cheek, that seventy 
years before had been young, and fair, and 
sweet, and marvellously like little Josie’s 
own, of peach-bloom aud lily. 

“Sit down here on the old bench then, 
and I'll tell you the story, though a sad one. 

“A long time ago, my darlings, when old 


Tom Lance was young, and strong, and ac- 
tive, one of the finest-looking men in the 
town where he lived, though only a serving- 
man, he hired out to Farmer Rathburn to 
work on his farm. A very faithful servant 
he proved himself, never shirking any duty 
impesed on him, willing and ready to work 
out of hours if his master needed his ser- 
vices; but when the labor of the day was all 
over, he would put on a clean suit of 
clothes and go up to the house and beg per- 
mission to take little Lola walking. He was 
so honest and reliable that her father and 
mother were always glad to have him take 
her, and many a run over the fields, and 
Many a ramble through the woods, did she 
get through Tom’s kindness. 

“ The child grew to love Tom, and Tom 
loved her from the first minute that he 
saw her curly head nodding at him from 
the sitting-room window the day he came, 

“One night Farmer Rathburn’s barn was 
set on fire. The night was cold, and the 
wind blowing hard, and in less than an 
hour the house itself was all in flames. Mr. 
Rathburn was busy getting out the furniture, 
Mrs. Rathburn had her baby in her arms, and 
Jenny, the nurse, had been sent up stairs for 
Lola, Butshe was a cowardly girl, and took 
the opportunity to secure all her own things 
and make her escape, just saying to Tom as 
she passed through the yard: 

“* Lola is in her bed yet, and nobody has 
thought of her. 

“Tt took Tom about five minutes to dash 
up the stairs, secure the precious burden in 
his arms, and get down again. Her father 
met him at the door and took her from him, 
but at that instant a burning beam fell down 
right across brave Tom’s face, and knocked 
him down. They drew him quickly away, 
and everything was done for him that could 
be done, but it was of no avail. Poor Tom 
Lance was blind for life. 

“For many weary years he has managed 
to earn bis own living, but now he is old and 
feeble, and the town supports him.” 

Very quietly and with tears in their eyes 
Annie and Josie crept away, but never again 
did they laugh at a poor blind man. 
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TWO THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST, 


STRICKLAND was, at the date of the inci- 
dents Lam about to narrate, as it is now, a 
pleasant ‘old-fashioned village, full of good- 
hearted matter-of-fact men and women, 
handsume girls, little children by the score, 
and boys aud young men of that sturdy, down- 
east type, who manage to make themselves 
known to the country between the cradle and 
the grave, It is situated between the Hud- 
son River and Cape Cod, ina romantic glen 
at the foot of a mountain, and its history so 
abounds in Revolutionary memories, that I 
ain tempted to relate some of them forthwith, 
But this story will be long enough without 
going back of the present generation; and 
since it is, after all, more interesting than 
any of the records of the old war-time, I shall 
be quite well satisfied if I succeed in putting 
these incidents plainly before the reader, leay- 
ing the stories of Strickland in 776 to be told 
at another time, 

Dear old Strickland! my thoughts of you 
are pleasant, indeed! I have no right to lin- 
ger in this way when I sit down to tell a 
plain straight-forward story; but my recollec- 
tions of this place, . 

“Where humble happiness endeared each 

scene,” 


are so genial in the retrospect thatit is only 


natural to say afew words about it. Not that: 


there is anything very remarkable there; you 
may find fifty villages in New England quite 
as interesting inevéry respect; but Strickland 
is a good specimen of them, and all that can 
be said of any unpretentious rural nook, 
where people live for the most part iu quict 
humble happiness, with just as few of the ills, 
and cares, and sorrows of life as it is possible 
for any one to have, may truthfully be said of 
this. There is one long straggling street, 
bountifully shaded with great elms and oaks, 
lined with white cottages, between which and 
the street are ample lawns; there is the small 
frame church with its modest steeple at one 
end of the street, and the old schoolhouse at 
the other, the latter partially built of Holland 
brick, more than a century ago; and .there 
are the few manufactories of which the vil- 


lage boasts, lying along the creek that rung 
from the mountain to the distant river, The 
people are mostly artisans, some of them 
farmers in a small way, owning a little pro- 
ductive land beyond the village bounds; and 
if none of them are rich, neither are any of 
them paupers or unable to have enough about 
them for the reasonable enjoyment of exist- 
ence. The one exception to the first of these 
propositions was Timothy Randall; and as he 
and his have so. much to do with this story, 
it becomes necessary to say something in de- 
tail about them. 

The mountain to which reference has been 
made, lifts its head toward heaven so near to 
Strickland, that it seems towering almost di- 
rectly above it like a giant warder; and up 
the side of the ascent, on a level plateau of 
five acres, so situated a8 to overlook the whole 
village, while it is only ten minutes’ walk 
from the church, is 4 great stone house, 
flanked with wings and out-buildings, alt 
erected away back in“ good old colony times” 
by Colonel Timothy Randall, grandfather of . 
the present proprietor, whose good service as 
an Indian fighter is faithfully recorded in the 
history of the town. In the years that elapsed 
between the Old French War and the Revo- 
Intion, Colonel Randall found time to build 
this house in the solid, substantial mauner 
for which those times were famous, making 
it roomy enough to have accommodated his 
regiment, had there been need; and when it 
was well completed, discoyering that he had 
nearly used up’ his means in the work, he 
forthwith set about making some money 
wherewith to enjoy his new home, To be 
brief, he went trading to the East Indies, and 
was one of the favored few engaged in that 
hazardous business who made themselves 
wealthy. At the end of six years he retired 
with an independent fortune, which, strange 
to say, is to-day enjoyed by his descendants 
with principal unimpaired. But man pro- 
poses, God disposes; and the stout ok In- 
dian fighter was permitted to enjoy his ac- 
quisitions but a few years before apoplexy 
hurried him away. His only son, also named 
Timothy, and also a colonel, succeeded to the 
proprietorship of the estate, and bravely 
maintained the military reputation of the 
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family in the Revolution. Space fails me to 
write of the manly part borne by the son Jn 
the great struggle, and particularly of one 
memorable occasion when the colonel rallied 
his neighbors to oppose the advance of a 
band of Arnold’s marauders, aud, allera stout 
and bloody resistance, retiring before over- 
whelming numbers, drew his little band into 
the stone house, barricaded the doors, and 
for half'a day dealt death and hayoe with thelr 
long rifles on the British and Tories, who fu- 
riously and vaiuly sought to fire the house, 
carry it by assault, and even to batter it down 
with a small picce of artillery, finally drawing 
off'in discomfiture. But it is with persons 
still living that we have to deal; aud we now 
come directly to the present Timothy Ran- 
dal, also an only son, and the sole inheritor 
of the family wealth. Tle was a blud, hale 
old man of nearly seventy, but as vigorous, 
and with as keen enjoyment of the good 
things of life as many a man a quarter of a 
century younger. It was unavoidable that 
he should be not only the most prominent 
wan in Strickland, but also in the county; 
both his personal character aud his merits, to 
say nothing of his wealth or his family, would 
have insured this. Accordingly, we find him 
deacon in the church, colonel of the militia, 
trustee of the school—in short, a leading man, 
always looked to for advice about the private 
affaivs of his neighbors, and always prominent 
in public matters, There was nothing of the 
aristocrat about him; he had the most hearty, 
kiudly sympathy for every one that he knew, 
and his charities were liberal and notorious, 
although ever unostentations, But if there 
was one virtite in which he excelled more 
than in another, it was that of hospitality, It 
was his delight at all times, but especially at 
the holiday and festival seasons of the year, 
to gather the people of the village and its 
Vicinity into his mansion until it was too full 
to hold more, and to entertain them in that 
lavish, hearty, old-fashianed style which it is 
to be regretted has anywhere yielded to more 
formal but less enjoyable customs. 

As to his family, he was not only the only 
son, but also the sole child of his father; and 
the colonel himself was unmarried and child- 
less, But it was not the nature of the man to 
live the life of a hermit in the great stone 
house at Strickland, and he had long before’ 
the date of the events to be related, gathered 
about hima household, which with advanc- 
ing years he found to be not only a blessing 
and a sulace, but a pride and joy. The dis- 


tant relatives of his father were numerous, 
and mostly poor, and from them he had ge- 
lected three, who had gratefully accepted his 
cordial and urgent invitation to take up their 
abode with him, Two of them were his 
cousins, several degrees removed, both wo- 
men, perhaps ten years younger than himself, 
sisters of the Conway family, one a maiden 
lady, the other a widow. Aunt Becky and 
Aunt Hetty were the names by which this 
Rebekah and this Mehitable were familiarly 
known in the village, as wellas in the house: 
and never, it may be safely said, were two 
sisters so dissimilar in almost every respect, 
Aunt Becky was short, plump and rosy, pre- . 
serving in her late maturity much of tho 
freshness and comeliness of youth, aud a heart 
overrunning with kindness for everybody, 
Kier face was habitually beaming with benevy- 
olence, and her good works were the contin- 
ual theme of remark, That she was univer- 
sally Ucloved was inevitable. Her sister was 
tall, angular and spare, with little enough, 
either in her voice or manner, that was wine, 
ning or attractive. She was a woman of pro- 
found religions convictions; she had been 
educated aud trained in the severest .school 
of New England orthodoxy, and the follies 
and frailties of humanity met with but little 
cousideration at her hands. With all this, 
her severe exterior greatly belied the tender 
womanly heart withiu; she was a perfect ex- 
ample of the frequent mistake of piety over- 
shooting its mark; aud those who knew her 
best were sure that her life was a continual 
protest against the exacting severity of 
religious discipline that she imposed upon 
herself. 

Besides the servants, in and out of doors, 
of whom no special account need be made, 
there was one other member of this house-~ 
hold who must be particutarty noticed, Very 
late in her married life, and buta few months 


_ before the decease of her husband, Aunt 


Becky had been blessed with a daughter, 
whom she brought with her to Strickland. 
Ruby, as she called her, was achild then, but 
at this time had advanced to womanhvud, 
being a little more than twenty yeas old. 
She had taken the name of her benefactor, 
and itwas generally known that she stood 
upon the footing of an adopted child. Cer- 
talnly, no father could regard a beloved 
daughter with more pride and atieetion 
than Ruby received from her foster-father, 
and it [s hardly possible fora child to be more 
honestly affectionate toward a parent, than 
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was she toward her benefactor. She was an 
excellent sample of the old-fashioned New 
England girl, well stocked with buxom beauty 
and native vigor, full of life and health, and 
with a well-cultivated mind, which did not 
in the least Interfere with the discharge of a 
great share of the household duties, which 
she insisted on performing. She was the prido 
and darling of the old man’s heart, and the 
solace of her mother’s widowhood; and even 
grim Aunt Iletty never failed to relax her 
sternness at the approach of this sunbeam of 
the house. Nor was she less a favorite with 
all her friends and acquaintances in and 
around the village; all heartily loved her, and 
no pang of jealousy at the good fortune which 
had .made her Colonel Randalls adopted 
daughter, aud probably his heiress, ever 
visited the breasts of these good people. On 
the contrary, they were one and all heartily 
glad that one so kind, so benevolent, and so 
charitable as Ruby, should have been placed 
where she had the means and the opportunity 
to do so much good. 

Perhaps there were some in the village who 
were doubly glad of Ruby's good fortune. In 
fact, we may be certain that no less than 
two dozen manly excellent young men of 
Strickland were at different periods between 
the times that Ruby was fifteen and twenty 
years of age, very glad that the young lady 
was so wealthy, Not that any of them would 
have loved her a whit the less had shesbeen 
as poor as any of them; but the people of 
Strickland were then, as they are now, like 
all the rest of the world, in some respects, 
certainly; and the fact that Ruby Randall 
was to he an heiress did not in the least di- 
minish the very natural affection of these two 
dozen young men for her, or make any one 
of them less zealous in his suit, 

Tt may, perhaps, be thought strange that 
these poor young men should have been em- 
botdened to aspire to the hand of the bello 
and heiress of the village, of the county, in 
fact; and that ‘Timothy Randall might well 
have looked for some high connection for his 
daughter. But there was nothing of the 
aristocrat about him; he was himself one of 
the people; and his native good sense taught 
him that Ruby would probably be much hap- 
pier if wedded to one of the worthy and de- 
serving youth of the neighborhood, than sho 
could be by a marriage of convenience with 
some man who had little to recommand him 
beside wealth, And go, from the time that 
Ruby was old enough to have her beaux and 


receive attentions from them, the colonel was 
in the habit of joking her in a way that cer- 
tainly notified herof his views on the subject, 

“T suppose, Ruby,” he would say, “ that 
one of these handsome young fellows will one 
day be asking me for you, Maybe itll be moro 
than one,” 

“Well, papa Timothy ’—the name by which 
she was accustomed to call him—she would 
reply, “ when they do, you may tell them that 
I dow’t care to leave you and mother for any 
of them.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t have to go far, 
daughter,” was generally his significant re- 
joinder. “But there is no haste about it, 
girl; no haste at all, You're not old enough 
yet to marry, and wont be for some years; 
but in the meantime, you may as well un- 
derstand that I think our Strickland boys a3 
goed as any in the country; and when you 
get ready to marry, my little Ruby, I shall not 
be displeased if you should happen to choose 
one of them,” 

It was believed at tho time, that Ruby’s 
good mother was well satisfied with this ex- 
pression from the colonel; and as for Aunt 
Hetty, she often sighed and gave utterance to 
the hope that Ruby might love her West- 
minster catechism better as she grew older. 
So often did Timothy Randall express these 
opinions to his daughter, that they became 
known to third persons, and in course of time 
the whole village was aware of them; this, of 
course, added intensity to the rivalry for tho 
affections of Ruby. 

Time passed on, and the interesting object 
of all this solicitude was more than twenty 
years of age. The rivalry had very plainly 
decreased as to the number of the suitors. It 
had been observed that one by one Ruby's 
lovers gaye up the purgnit—some, doubtless, 
recefving the information from her own lips, 
that they must think of her only ag a friend, 
and others pradently inferring it from her 
manner, until there were but two whoseemed 
to have any encouragement in their wooing. 
Upon these two the attention of all the good 
people of the village was in greater or less do 
gtee centred, and their curiosity to know 
which was to be the successful man increased 
daily. : 

It was admitted on all sides, that Ruby 
could not go amiss in choosing either of the 
rival suitors, There were not in Strickland 
or {ts vicinity two manlier young men, tyo 
more Intelligent, better educated, or more 
popular than Ray Pierson and Joel Bray, 
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They were both orphans, both relatives of 
the village, and had always lived there. They 
attended the public school together, until 
their thirst for knowledge outstripped the 
capacity of the master to teach. They were 
both poor, and unable to bear the expense of 
an academic course; but at this juncture 
they found a friend in the good pastor, who 
willingly devoted his evenings to their in- 
struction, They eagerly availed themselves 
of the opportunity, and very possibly might 
have followed the pastor’s advice and won 
their way through college, and then made 
clergymen, lawyers or doctors of themselves, 
(in which case this story would have been 
shorn of half its romance), but for one obsta- 
ele that interposed itscif: and that was the 
love of both for Ruby Randall. , 

It Was a passion that had grown up with. 
them from boyhood. They were, as they had 
ever been, companions and fast friends; but 
thus far, Ruby had never come between them 
to disturb their friendship for a moment. 
They had played together as boys, studied 
together as youths, and all the time had la- 
bored at the same carpenter’s bench for the 
means of existence; and each knew the love 
‘of his friend for this girl as well as he knew 
his own. But the subject had never been 
named between them; there had always been 
a tacit acquiescence in this ignoring of: all 
rivalry, though neither was able to keep the 
truth out of his mind that it must end some- 
how. It was also known to each, that the 
word love had never been mentioned by either 
to Ruby. 

But the time was now como when all. this 
must be ended, The pastor closed his book 
at the end of a recitation one evening, and 
said: ; 

Well, boys, you nlust decide for yourselves 
now whether you mean to take a college 
course or not, You are quite ready, both of 
you, and pretty old, too, for beginning college ; 
still, not too old, If you decide to do it, you 
have no time to lose; if not, why then you 
must lay your plans for a different kind of 
life, I take it you don’t mean to be carpen- 
ters always?” 

“No,” said Ray. 

"No,” said Joel. i 

“ Well—what are your plans?” 

The friends exchanged glances, and then 
looked at their interrogator in a puzzled way. 
, “We must talk it over together, sir,” Ray 
replied. “ We have said too little about it, 

. though I think we have each thought it out 


pretty well. Come, Joel, let us go off and 
have atalk, Good-night, parson.” 

Their way from the parsonage to their 
humble boarding-house lay around the base 
of the mountain, 80 that the colonel’s honse 
was directly above them. The sun had set 
before they left their good old friend and in- 
structor, and twilight came on as they walked. 
One of them had taken the other's arm, and 
they went on silently for some time, as though 
each feared to speak the words that might 
lead to arupture between them. They stopped 
at last when near the mansion, and the eyes 
of both sought it. Then they looked into 
each other's face. ; 

“ Joel,” said Ray, huskily, “ we must speak 
plainly. Perhaps I know your thoughts and 
your wishes before you have spoken them; 
but there must be no chance for mistake, 
You want a college course?” 

“Yes.” He spoke quickly and decidedly. | 

“AndI, Are you ready to begin?” 

“No.” He spoke quite as decidedly as be- 
fore. “ And we need not disguise the only 
reason for our unreadiness,” he continued. 
“Tt is only our doubt as to which of us shalt 
prevatl up yonder.” 

Joel nodded his head toward the house. 
Ray seized his hand, seized both of his hands, 
and wrung them hard. 

§ Joel,” he said, “Joel, my dear, dear friend, 
Jet us resolve that, whichever shall succeed 
in his heart’s desire, there shall be no unkind- 
ness between us. Let us end this uncertainty 
to-night, that we may at once begin to shape 
our lives as we would have them; but which- 
ever shall gain the prize, whichever shall fail 
of it, let us cherish no bitterness from the 
rivalry.” 

“ You love her, Ray, don’t you?” 

* God only knows how much,” was the fer- 
vent answer, ‘ 

“And as for me,” said the other, “I love 
her so well, that if she is not for me, then I 
shail leave Strickland and the sight of her 
forever. My plan is made; I haye made it 
now, here, since we began to talk. If Ruby 
Randall will marry me by-and-by—if she will 
tell me so to-night—then I will begin my col- 
lege-course at once. Four years of study and 
improvement will be none too long to wait, 
with such a hope to cheer me. If she rejects 
me, I shall leave Strickland to-night, and for- 
ever.” 

The face of Ray Pierson grew serious and 
thoughtfal, while his companion talked in 
this passionate strain, He still held his hands, 
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and looked deprecatingly into his eyes, but 
seemed struggling in valn for words to ex- 
press his feelings. At last he sald: 

« And must our friendship end thus, Joel? 
As for me—if you are the better man in her 
eyes, I will say God bless you both, and bear 
ny grief—ay, and stay here and wrestle it 
down, and see the happiness of both of you 
without one feeling of envy. Joel, Joel Bray 
—you wont hate me if I succeed ?” 

“No,” was the response. “But I never 
ean stay hate and see her the wife of another; 
no, not,even your wife, Ray, much as TI love 
you. Lsay again, if you shall be the forte- 
nate one, I will put the seas between us.” 

He spoke with bitter earnestness, and his 
friend sighed, but made no response, Ray 
Pierson saw that farther speech was useless; 
he knew that the course of events was frre- 
sistibly tending to the dissolution of his inti- 
macy with this man, which for long years had 
been so pleasant for him; and he said no 
more. He took his arm with a sigh, clinging 
to it as to something that he feared to lose; 
and the two, friends as yet, but with the 
shadow of lasting estrangement already pro- 
jecting between them, slowly climbed the 
path, which, somewhat shorter than the road- 
way, led up to the mansion. 

The moon had risen while they talked, and 
their approach to the house was observed by 
the colonel, as he sat by one of the library 
windows, looking down toward the village. 

“ Joel and Ray,” was his unspoken thought. 
“Pwo very proper boys. One of them/’ll be 
asking me for the girl before long, F reckon. 
Which? Dve watched pretty sharply, and 
hang me if I can begin to tell which she likes 
best.” 

Others saw them, also, as they passed 
through the grounds. Both Aunt Hetty and 
Aunt Becky observed them from the store- 
room loft; and the question which was troub- 
ling the colonel; and which had often before 
troubled the mother and the aunt, was im- 
mediately discussed again between them. 
Still another saw them—Ruby herself, from 
the front-parlor window. Both she and the 
others were wituesses to all or part of what 
followed, The two young men paused on the 
walk in front of the steps, and by their ges- 
tures appeared to be conyersing earnestly for 
Amoment, Then they separated; avd while 
one ascended the steps and gave a slight tap 
on the knocker, the other withdrew into the 
Shadow of the foliage and waited. The door 
was opened by Ruby herself, aud then it was 


closed as the visitor passed with her into the 
parlor. 

The curious and interested eyes that: 
watched these proceedings had not watched 
more than fifteen minutes longer, when they 
‘saw the visitor leave the house and hurry 
away, quickly disappearing from the grounds, 
Then Ruby descended the steps and was 
joined by the other party, who advanced from 
the shadows to meet her; and along colloquy 
followed, of which nothing could be heard. 
They stood some distance beyond the steps, 
talking carnestly, if that might be judged 
from the gestures that were made by the vis- 
itor; then there was a climax. The latter 
was distinctly seen to place’ both arms around 
the maiden, to draw her close to him, aud to 
kiss her—once, twice, thrice. After which, 
she placed both hands within his own; and 
for half an hour more the two walked up aud 
down tho alleys, separating at last with a 
long, protracted and tender embrace. The 
happy suitor left the grounds, and Ruby re- 
tired to her room, 

Now, it is quite certain that any of the 
watchers of this interesting interview would 
have given considerable to know which of the 
young men had been accepted and which re- 
jected; but this they were entircly unable to 
determine for themselves. Although they 
knew who the young men were from their 
size, height and general appearance, yet on 
this occasion thero was Nttle light, the young 
men were dressed yery nearly alike, and 
their stature and appearance at a little dis- 
tance were so siinilar, that the lookers-on 
were unable to tell ono from the other. On 
the following morning, Ruby appeared at the 
breakfast-table looking serlous, and not seem- 
ing inclined to talk, but with an appearance 
of quiet satisfaction to be detected in her ex- 
pressive face, if f¢ was sought for. The colonel 
eyed her narrowly, and then said bluntly: 

“Now, then, Ruby, make a clean breast of 
it. No concealments, my girl; tell us which 
of those youngsters you surrendered to last 
night, and which you sent away in distress.” 

She started, colored, hesitated, began to 
speak, but was all at once overcome by agita- 
tion; and she hurriedly left the table without 
an audible word. 

“ Plague on me!” thecolonel muttered. “1 
was too hasty. Let her tell us in her own 
way, and at her own time; girls don’t want 
to be hurried about these things, I suppose. 
She'll give us the whole story when she gets 
ready.” 
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This was the last of the indulgent colonel’s 
interference with the matter. Not so with 
the ladies. Both the mother and the aunt 
earnestly sought the confidence of Ruby on 
the subject, and Aunt Hetty was quite anx- 
fous to pray with her about it, as well as to. ad- 
vise her; but the girl preserved an independent 
secrecy, assuring them that there were gootl 
reasons why she could not tell what had hap- 
pened, for a time at least; and she begged 
that nothing more might be said to her about 
it. Ilex wishes were respected, and the mat- 
ter was not mentioned in her hearjng again, 
The anxious eyes of her mother and aunt 
were often on her, for they feared that her 
health might fail under the anxiety which 
scemed to burden her; but although serious 
and reserved during the months:that followed, 
it was plain that she did her best to maintain, 
at least, an appearance of cheerfulness, 


Upon the day following the night of Ruby's 


interview with her lovers, it was discovered 
that both of them had left the village; and 
for more than a year following no ono in 
Strickland, unless it was she, knew of their 
whereabouts. Tbey were missing in the 
morning, leaving no clue whatever to tell 
why or where they had gone. As weeks 
passed on, the mystery of the thing became 
painful to some of their friends, as they had 
no relatives, and they asked the colonel to 
use his authority to compel Ruby to disclose 
where the young men were,—if she knew. 
Tis reply was blunt and characteristic: 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. There is 
nothing to show that she does know; and if 
she does, thera is nothing in the way they 
have gone off to make {tf anybody's business 
but theirs and hers where they have gone, or 
when they are coming back. If you and I 
were to meddle with the details of every love- 
affair that we didn’t happen to understand 
exactly, I reckon we should have our hands 
fall.” 

The perseverance of a few of tho most cu- 
rious made the discovery, that about a week 
after the disappearance of Ray aud Joel from 
Strickland, two men, whose deseription tallied 
with theirs, shipped on a whaler at New Bed- 

- ford, which sailed soon after for the South 
Pacific. But this was considered a doubtful 
elue, at best. j 

Full six months had passed since the night 
of the strange parting, and people had al- 
most ‘ceased tu speculate about the affair, 
being at last content to await developments, 
when the mail brought to Ruby a ship-letter, 


posted in New York, It was a weighty mfs- 
sive, and the perusal of it evidently afforded 
the recipient much satisfaction. Ifer face 
brightened, and her eyes lighted with new- 
found happiness after the first. reading, and 
she voluntarily sought the colonel to make a 
communication to him. 

* Dear father,” she said, “ this is from one of 
them.’ She looked mischievous, but refused 
to be more explicit. 

“Really, now,” the colonel responded, 
“Why, what a hand you are to tell secrets! 
You couldn’t let us know which, I suppose?” 

“Na—nat just yet.” . 

« “Well—is there anything in that precious 
letter that I can give to the anxious public, 
who bore me almost to death about those 
boys?” 

“Yes, my dear, considerate papa, there is 
You tnay say that they are both well, and that 
they will be back here by Thanksgiving.” 

© Tere, at our dinner?” 

“Twill write and send your invitation, if 
you wish.” ; 

“Do so, by all means, daughter. 
Ruby—where on earth are they?” 

The happy maiden assumed an expression 
of great gravity, and replied: 

"You may say, papa, that they are in 
neither Europe, Asia nor Africa, And that 
will be the truth.” 

So the public were not much wiser than 
before;*except that they now looked forward 
to Thanksgiving at the Randall mansion, al- 
ways an occasion of the highest interest, with 
double their usual expectancy. 

But why did not the superscription of the 
letter betray the writer? 

Simply because it was in the handwriting 
of neither Ray nor Jock. Their writing was 
well known to the inquisitive post-mistress, 
and to scores of others in the village; but 
whichever of them had written this letter, 
he had tuken the precaution to have the en- 
velop addressed by astranger. And although 
Ruby answered the letter, inclosing her 
father’s invitation, sho did not post it in 
Strickland, so that nobody was the wiser for 
that circumstance. 

Three months more passed away, and 
another ship-letter reached the maiden, di- 
rected ag the first; and the reading of it 
made her happier still. It reiterated the as- 
surance (this was all she would tell} that the 
absentces were both well, and would cer- 
tainly return home in time for Thanksgiving, 
Proyldence permitting. 


But, 
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The summer was at end; September came 
and went, and the glory of October flitted 
by. The pleasant frosty days of mid-Novem- 
ver had come, and all was bustle and prepa- 
ration at the mansion for the Thanksgiving 
festival, now but a few days removed. Col- 
onel Randall had always carefully maintained 
the traditions of the family ou the subject of 
the proper observance of this day, and the 
mausion had ever, upon such occasions, pre- 
sented a scene of solid satisfaction and pleas- 
aut festivity. It was his unfailing custom to 
look about the village carefully, a week in ad- 
vance, and after finding the poorer elass of 
people whose slender resources did not allow 
acent of extra expenditure, to supply them 
liberally with the means of celebrating the 
day, None ever hesitated to accept the good 
man’s bounty, for all knew the spirit in which 
it was offered. As to his own house, the 
preparation was always ample. Everything 
was provided that could be of the least ser- 
vice in getting up a bountiful old-fashioned 
dinner; no less than fifty guests were ever 
invited, and all of them found seats about 
one mammoth table spread in the great store- 
room, which for the time was cleared of its 
lumber, ‘The colonel was never so much 
himself, never so jovial and hearty as when 
seated at the head of this great table 
carving huge turkeys, and dirtcting the 
movements of a troop of waiters employed 
for the occasion, This year he was unusi- 
ally zealous in his preparation; while in the 
culinary regions of the house there had been 
such an amount of cooking done, plain and 
otherwise, under the energetic lead of Aunt 
Becky, as defies description. To Aunt Ietty 
was assigned the arrangement of the house 
for the company, in which she had the as- 
sistance of Ruby, who, flushed with happy 
expectation, never looked so well. 

But as day after day of the short interval 
before Thanksgiving wore away, and the 
promise of the letters were not yet fulfilled, 
a shatow of anxiety crept over her face. 
The morning of the expected day found her 
troubled and anxious, but still very hopeful 
that all would be well before night. She 
dressed herself with unusual care, and ral- 
Ned her spirits, that the rest of the house- 
hold might not have the enjoyment.of the day 
clouded by her anxiety. After breakfast they 
all knelt at prayer as usual. ‘The chair she 
knelt by was near a front window; and as 
the colonel offered up his fervent thanksgiving 
for the blessings and meretes of the past year, 


and asked in an especial manner that those 
who were absent might be returned to share 
the observances of the day with those there 
assembled, the eyes of the maiden looked 
from the window to the spot where she had 
parted with her accepted lover more than a 
year before. The peace of God stole into 
her breast as she looked and thought. Her 
Jot in life had ever been a happy one; Heaven 
had been kind indeed to her; the absence of 
him she loved was the only cloud upon her 
enjoyment. Sle rose from her knees, fer- 
yently echoing the amen of those about her, 
resolved that she would quiet her fears and 
leave the issue with Him who had always 
eared for her, 

Presently the sound of the church bell 
came up pleasantly to their ears, inviting 
them to the worship of the morning. The 
distanee was so short that all preferred to 
walk—even the colonel, who was growing 
quite rhenmatie with advancing years. Ile 
leaned on his daughter’s arm, and the two 
Jadics came next, followed in turn by a bevy 
of domestics, who were welcomed to all the 
observances of the day. The colonel re- 
ecived many pleasant and respectful greetings 
as he passed through the throng about the 
eharch porch; and he repeated many times 
with a smile and a nod the words, to one and 
another—* We dine at three, remember; 
don’t fail to come!” 

The church was filled, as usual upon this 
day; and after the prayer, and hymns, and 
reading of the Scripture, the good pastor 
preached his sermon, which was as thankful 
and devout as ever. During the singing of 
the last hymn Ruby looked about the church, 
thinking that he whom she expected might 
appear there and join them, before going to 
the house, But he did not; and when the 
benediction was spoken they all wended their 
ways home again. 

There was a brief lunch at noon at the 
mansion; and then, while the colonel and 
Ruby stayed in the parlors ,to receive the 
guests who presently began to arrive, the 
aunties busied themselves in getting the 
table and the host of viands in complete or- 
der. From one o'clock till half-past two the 
knocker was continually sounding, aud the 
parlors were soon filled with people to whom 
this was a long-expected and most agreeable 
event. ‘There was no distinction of class or 
condition there; the rich and the poor came 
together to enjoy the hospitality of their 
common friend; and there were as well, little 
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children and young men and women, as the 
more elderly, in whose company the colonel 
had commenced Jife’s downhill, All were 
warmly welcome, and made to feel that love 
und good-will were the rules of the house, as 
vf the day. 

Poor Ruby! The color came into her face 
with each peal of the knocker, and as quickly 
faded when the new-comer was ushered in. 
One after another came—by twos and 
threes—until every one invited was present, 
saving only hin whose presence she most de- 
sired, The great clock in the hall struck 
three, and the other ladies of the house en- 
tered to pay their respects to the company, 
and to announce dinner. ‘The colonel, ever 
punctual to the appointed hour, seemed will- 
ing to delay now; le glanced at Ruby, whose 
anxious cyes belied the stereotype smile on 
her face, and then telegraphed a request to 
the ladies not to invite the company to the 
table until he girected. He then quictly 
slipped out of the room, and walking rapidly 
around to the front gate, he anxiously looked 
down both road and path to the village. 
There were some boys at play, and old Jerry 
the fisherman was trudging homeward with 
aback load of groceries which the colonel 
had provided for him; but uo one else was 
to be seen. With a sigh Timothy Randall 
returned to the house, 

But he had not looked long enough, or late 
enough, Five minutes had not passed since 
he yreentered the parlors when a man 
arrayed in a sailo’s garb emerged from 
the tavern, and walked briskly up toward 
the mansion. He had not come to town 
by stage, but by a private conveyance 
from the next village, which had brought 
him to the inn an hour before. 

The colonel announced dinner, and the 
guests were marshalled out into the great 
store-room, and all seated about the table. 
The places were all taken, with the usual 
preliminary flattering and interchange of 
pleasantry; the colonel rapped with his 
knife-handle for silence, and the pastor had 
just asked a blessing—when there came a 
sturdy peal on the knocker. It was such a 
peremptory knock that it averted the atten- 
tion of each of the company, and all looked‘at 
the door, ‘hey saw Ruby, sitting near the 
head of the table, alternately flushing and 
paling, and apparently trying to rise, bué un- 
able from excess of emotion to leave her chair. 

“Sit still—Pll go,’ the colonel whispered. 
“Excuse me, friends,” he added aloud, “ I be- 


lieve there are some whom we hare expected.” 

He was gone but a moment. They heard 
his hearty, loud salutation of the new-comer, 
and the steps of both of them without; and 
the guest was immediately ushered in, 

“ Here is the delinquent,” cried the colonel, 
leading him forward by the arm. He can ex- 
plain himself by-and-by; at present, we are 
right glad to see him here, and we shall make 
a happier day, I hope, because of his coming, 
Make a place there, girls, next to Ruby.” 

It was the man in the sailor’s garb, brown 
with exposure, but with the ruddy cheek and 
the bright eye that were very familiar to all 
present. The man was Joel Bray. 

Ruby rose from her chair, recognized him, 
and then looked to the door to see if he were 
alone. She saw that only her father was 
with him. The wanderer came eagerly for- 


-ward, his face glowing with pleasure, and 


took the matden’s hand, His warm pressure 
was very faintly returned; he looked into 
her face, and saw from her appealing look 
that her thoughts were not of him. 

“Did you come alone, Joel?” she faintly 
asked, ‘ 

“ Yes,” he gravely answered, 

“Where is—is Ray?” 

“Te did not come.” 

She clasped her hands and held them in 
mute entroaty before her, while those who 
sat around the table looked on in painful 
suspense. 

«“O Jocl—tell me—is he alive and well?” 

The sailor shook his head in sorrowful 
negative. 

“Dead >” she whispered faintly, but in ac- 
cents of such agony that they thrilled the 
heart of every hearer, 

“Yes,dead. Drowned off Cape Horn.” 

She tottered and would have fallen; but 
her father caught her and carried her from 
the room, followed by her mother and aunt. 
The guests at the table were beginning to rise 
and withdraw in painful consternation, when 
Colonel Randall reappeared and took his 
place again at the head of the table, 

“Be seated again, all of you, my dear 
friends,” he said; and as they saw that he 
set the example to them, they came back to 
their places. “Joel, my lad, find a place 
down there by the parson.” 

Tho colonel’s lip quivered, but he seized 
his great carving-knife and fork, and began 
to lay about him manfally among the half- 
dozen turkeys and the lesser birds that graced 
the head of the table. 
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“Come, girls”—to the attendants— fly, 


about, and get the people helped. Tielp 
yourselves, my good friends; don’t wait for 
ceremony. ‘his news is dreadfully sad, and 
comes upon us at the worst time; but if Ray, 
poor iellow, could speak, he would not wish 
us to Jose all our thanksgiving for it, when 
that could do no good. Poor Ruby takes it 
hard enough; but her mother and Aunt 
Hetty are with her, and slie’ll recover pres- 
ently from the shock, Go to work, now, 
and eat, and forget all about it for tive 
present.” 

The kind old man’s words were brave 
enough; but his looks wofully belied them. 
He heaped up the ample plates, filled the 
ample mugs with his choice cider, and saw 
that every one was most liberally supplied; 
and he made a showy pretence of eating and 
drinking, talking all the while loudly; but 
there was little reality about it. It was 
pretty mach so allup and down the board. 
There are some fortunate mortals whom 
nothing short of aconvulsion of nature could 
prevent from the enjoyment of eating and 
drinking; and there were several of this kind 
present who enjoyed the dinner immensely, 
But many of the guests had well known and 
loved the youth, the sorrowful tidings of 
whose melancholy death first came to them 
to-day; and the grief of Ruby had told them 
that he was the favored one, upon whom she 
had reposed her hopes of future happiness, 
The romance of the story, so far as they 
knew it, was touching to all; and all felt that 
acloud which was not to be dissipated had 
come between them and the pleasures of the 
day. 

Joct Bray sat moodily by the pastor, refus- 
ing to eat, and paying little heed to anything 
about him. It was only after the pastor had 
three times inquired for the particulars of 
Ray's death, that he roused himself enough 
to tell the sad story; and the whole table lis- 
tened to him as he spoke. He said that the 
whaler in whieh Ray and himself shipped at 


New Bedfgrd, had made an unusually short” 


and prosperous cruise in the South Pacific, 
and was rounding the Torn on the return 
voyage. They made this perilous passage in 
the teeth of a howling storm, which for a time 
threatened the destruction of the vessel and 
all on board, Yn the end, the stout old ship 
and-nost of the crew escaped the force of the 
tempest; but the first great sea that washed 
the decks carried six men to eternity. 
Among them was Ray Pierson, 


Some one asked Joel if it were not possi- 
bie that some of them escaped. 

He shook his head sadly. It was in the 
midst of a dreadful storm, he said; to be 
swept into the sea was certain death; or if 
hurled by the waves up against the rugged 
rocks that faced the neighboring islets, their 
destruction was not less certain. Poor Ray! 
they would never see him again. Ie dashed 
his brown hands across his eyes, and other 
tears than his were shed at the recital, 

After this, there was little left of that 
Thanksgiving at the mansion. It was use- 
less to remain longer at the table; the guests 
presently made their way back to the parlors; 
and there an hour was drearily passed, until 
all began to sce that their absence would be 
arelief. The doctor came below and an- 
nounced that there was no danger of fever 
in Ruby’s case, or of anything else than the 
nervous exhaustion consequent upon the 
shock she had experienced;,and so they all 
withdrew and went their ways, leaving 
the stricken matden and her fifends to 
themselves, 

Colonel Randall had intended to ask Joel 
to make it his home at the mansion for the 
present; but when he came to look for him, 
he found that he had gone with the rest. 

No—not with the rest. When they began 
to take their leave he found a place of con- 
cealment in the front grounds, and waited 
there until all had gone; then he took his 
own way, solitary and alone, down toward 
the kin, Ite wanted no company in that bit- 
ter hour; his own was almost insupportable. 
Tho effect of his presence and of the news 
he had brought, had shown him that there 
had been no alteration in the feelings of 
Raby Randall since that night, more than a 
year ago, when she had kindly but plainly 
and firmly told him that she could not love 
him, except as a dear friend, and had frankly 
confessed that she did love Ray. Reflecting 
upon this little recollection, he reached the 
tun, and hastening up to the room that he 
had ordered, he closed and bolted the door, 
and threw himself upon the bed with a deep 
groan, Busy memory continued to call up 
the past to him, Te remembered how he 
had hurried away from Strickland on the 
very night that he had heard those words 
from Ruby’s lips; how he had shipped in the 
whaler in fulfilment of his threat to Ray, 
that if she rejected him he would put the 
seas between him and Strickland forever; 
and how, when the ship was forty-eight hours 
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at sea, one of the ‘fore-the-masters came and 
laid a hand on his shoulder, and he saw, to 
his angry surprise—Ray Pierson! 

“You here?” he had said, recoiling from 
him as froma ghost. “Youhere! What do 
you want? Tave you come here to chuckle 
over your good fortune? I tell you, Ray, 

_ whatever be your object, this ship is not large 
enough for us both.” 

He thought, too, how he turned away, full 
of wrath—and how Ray followed him, and 
laid the sleeve of his own blue jacket over 
his shoulder, and called him “ Joel, Joel; my 
brother!” as he used to away back in boy- 
hood, at the end of one of their boyish quar- 
yels. Ifow that melted him; and then how 
they sat down together, and how Ray told 
him that he was by his side by the command 
of Ruby; that Joel‘had left her so abruptly 
and so desperately, with such hopeless words 
upon his lips, that she feared for his safety, 
even dreading that he would go and make 
way with himself; and that she had enjoined 
upon Ray to find him and bring him back to 
a better hope of himself and the world. 

“Since I have found you about to set out 
for the ends of the world, and by a means of 
absence that must needs make that absence 
a long one, I know, dear Joel,” he said, * that 
she would wish me to go with you, to watch 
over you, to win you away from yourself. I 
know it as well as though she had told me 
so, though that must entail a long parting be- 
tween her and me. But I will try and not 
wnind that; she will try to bear it—if only I 
may write back to her from some of these 
strange waters where we are going, that you 
have thought better of your rash resolve, and 
will in good time return to Strickland with 
me. O Joel—why not? She has known and 
loved us both from childhood; and now that 
manhood has come, and she must say which 
shall be something more to her than a friend, 
she finds it in her heart—and why, I don’t 
know, for you are every bit as good, if not 
better than I—but she finds it in her heart 
to say that she loves me best. But, Jocl, by 
the recollection of all we have been to each 
other in the good times past, this must not, 
shall not destroy your friendship for either 
her or me. She loves you only less than she 
loves me; she would not wish to live, if de- 
struction should come upon you because of 
your love for her. We must be friends, then; 
we can take no middle ground. Let the 
strange happening that has brought us into 
this ship, and which must exile us from 


Strickland for a long time yet to come, only 


weld our friendship the firmer, Here's my 
hand on it, Jocl; take it—and God bless 
you!” 

Why did that lonely hopeless man, lying 
there in the shadows of that upper chamber 
in the wane of that memorable Thanksgiving, 
turn restlessly on his side and then on his 
face, and groan from the depths of his heart? 
Ah—he remembered but too well why he had 
taken the hand of Ray Pierson in that mo- 
ment; and why, through all the long voyage 
around the Horn, and amid the perils and ex- 
citements of the whaleman’s life, he had 
acted a part, and smiled, and answered “yes” 
when Ray would talk of the peaceful lappy 
times that were yet in store for them both in 
Strickland. He could not, would not banish 
from his heart the hope of one day winning 
Ruby Randall for himself—the hope which 
the words and actions of his friend had again 
kindled in his breast. “She loves you only 
Jess than she loves me; she would not wish, 
to live, if destruction should come upon you 
beeause of your love for her— were the 
words continually ringing in her ears; and 
with them were coupled the significant fact 
that she had sent Ray to watch him, Jest in 
his despair he should do himself an injury. 
The conviction in that moment took pos- 
session of him, and it had burned fiercely 
within him until the late scene at the man- 
sion had routed it, that were Ray Pierson 
never to return to Strickland, Joel Bray 
might be the husband of Ruby. 

Hie knew better now. He knew, by the 
agony that had overspread her face when he 
announced the doom of her lover—by the 
hunger of the heart for the one thing denied 
it, showing itself in her speech, in her actions, 
in that dreadful moment—that none but Ray 
could have a lodgment in her heart, and 
that with him dead, it must be forever empty, 
Seeing this, he knew that the words which 
she had spoken to him on that memorable 
night were true, 

What then? Ah, the groans of despair that 
answered this inly-spoken question told that 
remorse was busy in his heart. Ie had 
sinned in vain—he knew it. He had placed 
friendship, honor, truth, beneath his feet, as 
steps on which he might rise to pluck the 
flower that he coveted, and it was still bo- 
yond his reach. It must always be out of his 
reach—always—always. 

He fell into a troubled sleep, in which were 
dreams of Ray, and Ruby, and himself, in the 
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old times when they were playmates to- 
gether. Ile awoke; a shadow seemed at his 
bedside, bending over hin with compassion- 
ate eyes and outstretched hands, It might 
have been but a trick of his disordered fancy ; 
but it seemed real to him, and he sat ap and 
watched it a3 it slowly faded into thin air, 

“ Christ have mercy on nie! Ray—if it be 
you—forgive me!” he erled. 

And then God’s peace, and the hope of bet- 
ter things, came to him like an inspiration. 
It might not yet be too late to heal that poor 
bruised heartat the mansion. Tle could try— 
he must try—though the path of duty lay 
now through frightful hazards, he must try. 

Je sat by the table and traced a hasty 
note; and before daylight he had left 
Strickland. 

The note was placed in the hands of Timo- 
thy Randall, before sunrise. [He was walking 
restlessly in the library, driven from his pil- 
jouw by the doctors report that Ruby was 
threatened with hysteria, He immediately 
went up to her chamber, and tapped at the 
door. It was opened by Aunt Hetty, and he 
saw that her fice was graver than usual, 

“ Worse,” was the only word she whispered 
as she admitted him, 

De approached the bed where Ruby was 
lying, supported in her mother’s arms, He 
looked at her and turned away to hide his 
tears. : 

“Father!’ she erled, “where is Ray? 
Bring him back to me, or I shall die.” 

“ HTere is a letter for you, Ruby,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“From Ray?” she eagerly asked. 

TI don't know who it is from; but I will 
read it to you if you wish.” 

She turned her head listlessly; but as the 
opening sentences of the note caught her ear, 
she listened intently. Tler father read as 
follows: 

“Rupy,—Though the dead may not return 
to life, yet the wrongs which have been done 
in their name may still be repaired, and the 
misery that a selfish, blinded love has 
brought upon you, may in time be changed 
to joy. Idare not bid you hope, because I 
know not how far my sin has gone; but trust 
in God, and may he and you forgive me. 
You may never see me more, for I go to atone 
for your wrongs. And remember, Ruby, 
when you would visit me severely for what I 
cannot now confess, but what you will sooner 
or later know—only remember that I loved 
you, : JOEL.” 


There was silence in the room for a mo- 
ment after the reading of this strange note. 

“Whatever it means,” said the colonel, “I 
see some hope in it for you, daughter.” 

She sat up and pressed her hand to her 
forehead. Her wildness had gone; but she 
seemed bewildered. 

“Hope ?—hope of Ray?” she said. “O, 
if Leduld auly think so; {f Lonty thought he 
meant that!” 

“All things are possible with Gad,’ said 
Aunt Tfetty, in a. voice tremulous with the 
solemnity of the scene, “Put your trust in 
him, Ruby, and all will be well.” 

A flood of tears came to her relief, and she 
clasped the necks of mother, aunt and fos- 
ter-father in one embrace. 

FT will, I will? she sobbed. “TI will be 
patient, and trust in God; aud in heaven, if 
not here, Ray and I will meet.” 

She rapidly recovered, from that moment, 





CHAPTER II. “ 
THE SECOND. 


A WHOLE year passed, and another 
Thanksgiving came. The people of Strick- 
Jaud had gone their little daily round during 
the year, very much as usual; and at the 
mansion there had been but trifling change. 
The older members of the houschold were 
continually engaged in good works, showing 
by the beautiful lives that they uniformly led 
how great is 


“——the luxury of doing good;” 


and Ruby, wrestling patiently but fiemly with 
her great sorrow, had insensibly learned 
something of the same lesson, and had made 
a most practical application of it for this 
Thanksgiving season. Never, the old colonel 
affirmed, had the needs of the poor of the 
village been so carefully, thoughtfully relieved 
as now, when Ruby was bis almoner; and 
never, we will venture to say, had more fer- 
vent prayers been offered up in Strickland 
than those that ascendetl from the grateful 
hearts of thesc people, for the health and 
happiness of their young benefactor. And 
she was as happy as the zealous, couscien- 
tious discharge of duty can make any person. 
Out of all her pain and unrest for her absent 
betrothed—nay, she oftener called him dead— 
there had arisen a beautiful resignation: that 
sanctified her beauty, and gave to her face 
something the luok of those guardian angels 
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that the old painters loved to delineate. All 
hope of an earthly meeting with Ray had 
now left her. - Not a line, not a syllable from 
either him or Joel, had reached her since the 
flitting of the latter; she had handed both 
of them over to the dead past, and now 
looked calmly forward to the light that shone 
- beyond the tomb for her consolation, 

It was on the afternoon of that next 
Thanksgiving day, and there was to be 
another dinner at the mansion. Not a great 
one; the painful events of the ast anniver- 
sary were too fresh in mind to make sucha 
gathering pleasant to any one; there was 
merely the pastor, good old Mr. Cowles (to 
whom we have hitherto done the great injus- 
tice of not mentioning his name), and the 
members of the family. 

It was about the hour of two, when they 
sat in the parlor together, and the sad silence 
of the time was broken by a few words from 
the minister. 

“We will not forget, to-day,” he said, “to 
thank God even for his visitations. 0, if we 
only knew him as we ought! It is easy 
cnough for us to say that ‘whom God loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son he 
receiveth;’ but we can’t seem to realize it as 
we should—thankfully, humbly, penitently. 

. Now if—’ 

They were listening intently to his words, 
and the colonel’s mood suddenly changed to 
one something like anger, as a tremendous 
shout suddenly arose under the windows, 
and abruptly cut the parson short. : 

“What the—what’s that?” he asked. 

There was a great noise of shufiling feet 
,on the steps, a sound of laughing and talk- 
ing~then three sturdy cheers that loomed 
like cannon-balls against the house, and a 
peal at the knocker like the long-roll of a 
drum. ‘Timothy Randall started for the door, 
with the rest of the company close after him; 
but the hall was already invaded with a 
throng from the village, of all ages and sizes; 
and some of the young men were attempting 
to carry on their shoulders another man, who 
apparently did not wish to be carried. This 


man was also dressed in sailor-clothes; and - 


save the good brown beard and thick mus- 
tache, which nobody there present had ever 
before seen on his face, he was easily to be 
recognized, spite of tan’ and brown. We 
shall make no more mystery about him than 
did the good people present in their recogni- 
tion, Ife was Ray Pierson. 

He had upset his would-bo bearers, and 


had Ruby in his arms and close to his heart 
before she could pronounce his nae, al- 
though she instantly recognized him; and the 
kisses and embraces which they were by no 
meaus afraid to indulge in before the crowd, 
made them both oblivious of the presence of 
any one for some minutes following. After 
that, the returned wanderer exchanged the 
warmest greetings with the other members 
of the family; and then he was compelled to 
go the round of handshaking among {hose 
who had heard of his return, aud were con- 
tinually arriving to see him. 

But after this the crowd were not quite 
ready to take leave of him for the day, 

“We want to know where you've been all 
this time, Ray, old fellow,” one of the young 
men sung out. “You must tell us, some- 
time, you know, and we'd like to have a lit- 
tle taste of the queer information now. And 
Why the dickens didw’t you come home 
—eh?” 

Ray good-naturedly mounted two of the 
staircase-steps, and complied something as 
follows: 

“J left New Bedford on a whaler, more 
than two years ago, with Joel Bray; 1 think 
most of you have heard that much. On the 
way home, less than a year after, I was cast 
away on a remote island in the South Seas, 
and taken by the savage cannibal tribe that 
live there. I was held in that captivity, 
which was almost hopeless, until last sum- 
mer, when I was resened by an expedition 
from an American frigate that was auchored 
in the bay where I was captured: ‘The isl- 
and was an out-of-the-way spot, little known 
and rarely visited, and but for the guide that 
the commander of the frigate had, 1 do not 
think I should be here now; I am doubtful 
if I should have ever have left that horrible 
place. And that was none other than Joel 
Bray.” 

“Where is he?” 2 dozen voices demanded 
at once, : 

“Dead! Poor, brave, devoted Joel—a 
thrust from one of the savages’ spears fin- 
ished him just as the affair was over, There 
were half-a-dozen of the marines wounded 
by these ugly weapons, but he was the only 
one killed on our side. And they did re- 
venge his death dreadfully! Ie was a lieu- 
tenant in the marines, and it seemed as if 
those fellows almost idolized him. ‘They 
brought the ship’s howitzer ashore, and 
raked the cannibal village with it till nota 
stick was left standing, and the naked ras- 
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cals fled howling to the mountains for their 
wretched lives, I counted twenty-seven dead 
bodies between the beach and the village, 
and how many were fatally wounded who got 
away, I don’t know.” 

Murmurs of astonishment and admiration 
followed this brief recital; in the midst of 
which a voice exclaimed: 

* But how’s this, Ray ?—we supposed you 
went overboard off the Horn. So Joel said, 
a year ago.” 

Ray’s fingers worked nervously at the braid 
on his jacket, and then he answered: 

“Ah—he might well have said wilder 
things than that! T fear, that losing me un- 
settled his mind so that he hardly knew what 
he was talking about.” 

“Brave fellow!’ “Noble Joel!’ “ Good 
boy!” were the exclamations of regretful ad- 
miration that went around; and when the 
crowd considerately withdrew for the day, 
fifteen minutes later, it was hard to tell for 
which their enthusiasm was the greater—for 
the living Ray or the dead Joel. ‘ 

So loyal, so gracious was Ray Pierson to 
the better memory of the friend of his boy- 
hood. IIe never told the whole truth to any 
of that crowd; he never told it even to 
Culonel Randall; he told it only to Ruby, as 
they sat apart in that first bLour of their 
blessed union, for which the dinner was con- 
siderately deferred. There in the shadow of 
the curtains, he holding her hands, and sho 
looking into his eyes with such a look as the 
raised Lazarus might have received from his 
loved ones, he told her the whole truth. 
And never, thereafter, was it named between 
them. : 

“He left me on that barbarous island, 
Ruby—deliberately, wickedly, hoping and 
believing that I might never leave it alive, 
and that he could thereby supplant me in 
your affections. We went ashore there for 
water, and by his contrivance I was sent so 
far inland that the savages caught me and 
carried me into the mountains, out of sight 
of the coast. I don’t know, but I faney that 


the captain must have been confederate with - 


him in this design, for he was with the boat, 
and it was by his express order that I went 
so far beyond the rest. There Iwas kept in 
this dreary captivity for a year before I was 
rescued, preserved by some superstition of 


these barbarians, from the usual fate of their 
captives. I had little enough hope—so little 
that life had almost become insupportable to 
me, when Joel guided the frigate to the isl- 
and and rescued me, His remorse was 
thorough enough, and so was his expiation, 
poor fellow! Te did it all—induced the cap- 
tain to undertake the expedition, piloted the 
ship himself day and night through the dan- 
gerous navigation of those almost unknown 
latitudes, led the shore-party, and fought like 
a tiger, all to effect my release, I never 
suspected that he had procured my captivity, 
until he told me himself with his dying 
breath, as he lay on the ground inside the 
hut into which he had burst, cutlass in hand, 
to find me, and where the spear of my guard 
struck him in the breast, 

“Its pretty near over with me, Ray? he 
whispered, after he had shocked me with the 
whole story of his duplicity. ‘I’m not fit to 
live with you and other honorable men, after 
what has happened; but, thank God, I’ve 
been able to undo the wickedness I’ve done, 
and I hope that'll be considered in my favor 
hereafter, as it certainly makes me dic easier. 
There’s no envy nor jealousy here now, and 
he struck his poor mangled heart. I’m glad, 
indeed, that you and Ruby can be happy; 
and I beg of you, don’t let the thought of 
me ever trouble you. Where’s your hand, 
Ray ?—TI find my eyes-are failing, Ah—here 
itis;? and he laid it on his breast, with both 
his own over it. ‘Good-night, Ray, and God 
bless you? ” : i 

“ And so he diced.” 

There was a happier scene in the dining- | 
room of the mansion at Strickland, shortly 
after Ray finished his touching story. It was 
when the colonel and the lovers, Mr. Cowles, 
and Aunt Iletty, and Aunt Becky, were cosily 
seated about the well-spread board, and 
when, with heads reverently lowered, they 
listened to the words of the good pastor, as, 
with his voice trembling from the recollection 
of what had happened to those about him in 
aspace of a little more than two years, he 
earnestly entreated that tho peace of God 
which passeth understanding might rest upon 
them forever—and that, since their lives 
hitherto had been as records of divine mercy 
and bounty, so their future years might be as 
80 many volumes of thanksgiving, 
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TWO WOMEN. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN, 


Vicrorta Rossitun leaned down from the 
saddle, and held her gloved hand condescend- 
ingly towards Stephen Lincoln, with a smile 
that displayed to the fullest extent every one 
of her dazzling white teeth, saying: 

« You will be there to-night?” 

“Will you?” 

© Certainly I shall.” 

“Then I would not miss it for worlds. 
You will give me the first dance ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And then she rode away, her elegant habit 
falling over the shining side of the handsome 
horse, her hair and the drooping feather from 
her odd hat floating back in the alt, like a 
dark pennon, and Stephen Lincoln stood like 
a statue until the purple haze in the distance 
awallowed wp the beautiful vision. 

“What a fool he is! said Ferd Favor, 
lashing the tops of a dwarf rosebush that 
grew near the piazza of the hotel. 

“Why!” drawled his chum, Mat Elling- 
wood. “She fs the handsomest woman I 
ever saw, and would fascinate a sultan.” 

“ You are as big a fool as Steve!” 

“And why, pray, is the man a fool? Do 
you calla man a fool for admiring, or even 
falling in love with the most beautiful woman 
in the country?” 

“J do, when that woman is tho artful de- 
signing hypocrite that I know Vic Rossitur 
to be. He ought to know her, He met her 
a year ago, when he was in a law-offica 
studying, copying, doing drudgery, for aught 
I know, and she never took the trouble to 
recognize him on occasion of their second 
meeting. Now, because old Lincoln, his 
wiser of an uncle, has had the grace to die 
and leave him all his property, our fair Vie 
remembers distinctly that she has seen Mr. 
Stephen Lincoln before, and forthwith shows 
her white teeth and gives him her first 
danees. And he, one of the noblest fellows 
that ever drew breath, believes her an angel. 
He will find out his mistake.” 

« How?” 

“1 will help him.” 

The object of their conversation having 
watelied his enchantress ont of sight, now 
came up and checked them, Verily, this 
man was one of Nature’s noblemen! 
His face—with its rich healthful color un- 


dimmed by dissipation, his deep dark eyes 
with Just a little glimmer of love-light illumi- 
nating them, his smiling, lovable mouth and 
decisive chin—had touched the heart of 
many & woman, even in his days of poverty, 
and now that he was rich, no wonder that 
even Vie Rossitur, acknowledged queen of 
beauty and fashion, willingly bowed her 
proud head and smiled her swectest. 

What a grand fellow he was! 

Ferd Favor worshipped him. There was 
something heroic to Ferd, who was a big 
buneh of weakness and good-nature, in a 
man who could get up at sunrise with a 
steady hand and an appetite for breakfast, 
aud push back the wine at dinner with a 
polite “no, thank you,” and nothing more; 
or that could throw aside his cigar and novel, 
and go out at a moment’s warning fora wild 
gallop across the fields or a row down river. 

It was a shame that he should fancy Vie 
Rossitur—a woman whose heart, if she ever 
possessed one, was withered and deadened by 
hundreds of flirtations, by love of money and 
contempt of poverty, and by the crushing 
out of every emotion that tends to make a 
woman worthy of her name, 

Ferd clapped Lincoln on the arm with an 
indifference so studied and affected, that lazy 
Mat Ellingwood indulged in a subdued ex- 
plosion, and lost his meerschaum over the 
piazza railing. 

**Steve, have you seen Ray Verne ?” 

“No! Who fs he?” 

“He! Its a woman. 
Everybody calls her Ray.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

“The sweetest woman you ever saw. She 
used to be my sister’s seamstress and govern- 
ess, but a little sum of money came to her 
recently, and so she is now independent.” 

“And you are in love with her, hey, Ferd?” 

“Me! with supreme contempt. “TI shall 
not'marry these ten‘ years; and if do, it 
will not be my lick to get a good wife. I 
shall get a regular out-and-out demon—like 
Rossitur, for instance.” 

Tlie elear eyes wandered away, and a flush 
rediened his cheek. 

“Jupiter, Steve! There she is. There's 
Ray and the babies. Come along, and let me 
introduce you.” 


Rachel Verne. 
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A pretty group came up the lawn path, 
consisting of four children that had arranged 
themselves in a little flight of stairs, from 
four to ten years of age. With them, holding 
them in cheek with a gentle hand, came a 
young girl, Sho was years younger than 
Vic Rossitur, but she had eyes that had 
been wet with tears, and lips that. had quiv- 
ered with grief, and all that Heaven could 
bestow upon a mortal shone forth in her 
lovely face. 

A heavy mass of silken brown hair waved 
itself in a natural co{fure from ber low fore- 
head, and unconfined fell over the snowy 
shoulders that peeped from their covering of 
black grenadine, Eyes blue and deep, a 
healthful glow, a happy face, made Ray 
Verne’s beauty, and Stephen Lincoln saw 
aud honored it. 

“Viel!” Ferd Favor impatiently pulled 
the lace of her snowy shawl that night, and 
‘beckoned her yery near the window out of 
which Lincoln had that moment stepped, 

“Well, what is it?” she asked, drawing 
near. 

“Are you really going to marry Lincoln?” 

© Did he hire you to ask me?” 

“Tire! It sounds like him.’ 

“No, it does not! Well, yes, I think I 
shall marry him. Ife is better than any of 
the rest of you. And he has more money,” 

“Not so much as Perrin, yonder,” 

“Te is finer looking. Perrin is an idiot.” 

“Vic, Lincoln is too good for you.” 

She laughed a saucy defiant ripple. 

“Tie will not be, ten years hence, if he 
marries me.” And she floated down the 
room, gathering her leces in a fleecy cloud 
about her; and Ferd, the confidant of the 
world at large, who was supposed to know 
everything and say nothing, sat back and 
hummed an opera, 

Ten minutes after, Stephen Lincoln had 
the hand of the angelic-faced ex-governess 
upon lis arm, and led her past Miss Rossitur 
without a glance toward her from his splen- 
did eyes, 

“What's the matter, Ferd? are you going 
to have a fit?” asked Ellingwood, just then, 

“No; but I’ve got the best truunps in the 
pack. You can bet your pile on me.” 

Ellingwood went off in disgust, and so did 
Vie Rossitur, before the drawing-room was 
emptied. She had been very sure of winning 
that magnificent looking mau, his elegant 
home, and his love, She was sure of winning 
but for that idle gossiping tongue of hers, 


which had been set in motion by Ferd Favor. 
She wondered very much that after that 
night he avoided her, or gave her when they 
met the same respectful politeness that he 
gave the sex, and no more. She had been 
too successful in life to doubt her power, or 
believe that a rival could exist, and so she 
believed him jealous, and in her old style 
flirted and thought to wound him, 

The summer was well nigh past, and she 
was thinking one afternoon, leaning over the 
piazza railing, that Lincoln was too deeply 
wounded, and that something must be done 
or she must lose him, when Ferd Favor came 
up. 

“Come down to the little house at the end 
of tho walk, Vic, I have something to tell 
you.” 

She had nothing else to do, so she put her 
hand on his arm and walked down. 

It was a cosy place, quite covered on two 
sides by an old grapevine, and it was a well- 
known retreat for lovers. As they neared it, 
Vic drew back, and held Ferd firmly. 

That quict-faced girl, Ray Verne, was sit- 
ting there, crotcheting a gayly-colored mass 
of worsted into some inconceivable thing, 
and Stephen Lincoln’s hand was resting for 
the moment on her head. 

“How busy you are, darling, Are these 
fingers never weary?” he asked. 

“This is not work. This is play.” 

“You make play of everything. Ah, pet, 
there are so few like you in the world.” 

There was no earthly reason why he should 
have kissed her just then, but he did, with an 
at-home air that was an evidence that it was 
not for the first time; and Ray only flushed 
a little, and looked prettier and happier than 
before. 

“ Why did you bring me here?” asked Vic, 
with bitterness, 

Fred laughed a little, 

“To show you that all men are not fools, 
and that there are other women in the world 
besides yourself” 

“Js this all you wished to say?” 

“Yes, Isn’t it enough?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

She never forgave him, for, said she, “Had 
it not been for him, I might have been in 
Stephen Lincoln’s carriage to-day, instead of 
that bread-and-butter Ray Verne.” 

It might have been so, but Heaven or Ferd 
Favor mercifully ordered it otherwise, to the 
lifelong happiness of Stephen Lincoln and 
his wife Ray. 
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UNCLE SAM'S STORY 
Of Sun-Kow Reach, or, Two Lively Nights on the Hong Kiang. 


BY WILLIAM WYCHER, JR. 


Ir was early October, and our party at tho 
old country house had broken up* Unele 
Sam, May and myself were alone left to go 
gipseying, to enjoy the rfagrant odors of the 
brown pine woods—so healing to weak lungs 
—and feast our cyes on the brilliant land- 
scapes of the Indian summer, when 


Etm and maple, vine and brako, 
Mingling make with tinted foliage 
Gorgeous sunsets in the lake, 


We three had been spending the long hazy 
afternoon on the lake shore, Sam reading 
aloud from the Brownings and George Elliot, 
while we idled or tatted. 

After a long silence, Sam, who had been 
evidently lost in a brown study, suddenly 
looked up and asked, “ What's the day of the 
nonth, girls ?” 

“Cat say,” replied May, “for all days 
seem alike here, and it’s just next to impossi- 
ble to keep any account of time.” 

T hazarded—* The 12th »—having counted 
on my fingers from, last Sunday. 

“Thought so,” ejaculated Sam. “ Twelve 
years ago to-day,” he added, sotto voce, * just 
such a day too; I fancy I shall enjoy better 

~ Fest during the coming wee hours than I did 
the night of that day2? - : 
“Tell us aboutit,” said May. His faco flushed 
with pleasure as he said. “certainly,” but it 


assumed a slightly anxtous expression as he 
added, “ You will promise not to banter me 
after the story is told 2” 

May and I both promised; so arranging 
himself comfortably on the soft fir carpet that 
covered the bank to the sands of the beach, 
he leaned back agaiust the trunk of the huge 
pine at whose base we were seated, and pull- 
ing the broad brim of his Panama over his 
face, commenced. 

The new Chinese revenue service had just 
been organized under the superintendence of 
Mr, Lay, when F applied for a position as an 
inspector in the preventive branch. After 
waiting some weeks in Canton, I was one day 
informed that if I would present myself the 
following morning at the “ Hong Bank,” and 
answer a few questions, I would in all proba- 
bility receive my commission. At the time 
appointed I was on hand, and having given 
satisfactory evidence of my knowledge of the 
use of small arms and greatguns, ny various 
certificates of character and seamanship were 
handed me, together with a commission from 
the Chinese government, and I was instruct- 
ed to proceed with the least possible delay to 
take command of an armed chop, lying in 
the river off Custom House Wharf, and in 
company with six tide-watters who were al- 
ready on board, proceed to a reach of the 
river which was situated back of the island 
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on which “ Bamboo Town” fs built. Bam- 
boo Town, let me explain, is a miserable vil- 
lage just below Whampoa and fourteen miles 
from Canton. It enjoyed the reputation of 
harboring a large assortment of river thieves, 
smugglers and pirates; and the authorities 
had become convineed that that branch of 
the river which ran back of the little island, 
was the channel through which large quanti- 
ties of merchaudize and drugs were run into 
and out of the country without the prelimi- 
nary of passing through’ the enstom house. 
It was to stop this leak that Ihad been ordered 
to moor my chop there. To facilitate matters 
I was placed in charge of a mandarin fast- 
boat or lorcha, with which I could tow the 
chop to her destination. 

The lorcha mounted six 24’s, and carried a 
crew of cighty or more men, besides her nu- 
merous officers, all Chinese. With my com- 
mission and other necessary papers in my 
pocket, I pulled off from the Hong Wharf in 
company with my vey, Ah-Mee, and my bag- 
gage, and was soon on board the imperial 
lorclia “ Tai-Kung,” and installed as captain 
protem. As there was no time to be lost, it 
being near noon and the last of the ebb, the 
Tai-Kung got under way at once, and dropped 
down alongside the chop. I found on board 
of her six foreigners of different nationalities; 
all had been sailors, and alt spoke English. 
They seemed a jolly set of fellows, and evi- 
dently regarded their positions as tide-waiters 
good casy berths, 

The chop was large and roomy, and about 
two feet above the water line had broad pole- 
ways or guards projecting from her sides, 
which terminated at the bows in a large 
platform or landing stage, on which was a 
mounted four-pound swivel gun, Four of the 
same kind were mounted on the flat roof of 
the house which covered the chop’s hull, 
The honse, or interior of the chop, was di- 
vided into a large room in the centre for a 
dining-room, two entries leading fore and 
aft from it amidships, on the sides of which 
were the sleeping apartments. In the stern 
Was my room, the bath-room and the cook’s 
galley. Both the exterior and interior were 
scrupulously clean and richly carved, gilded 
and painted with vermilion, green, blue and 
crimson. The hull was built with numerous 
water-tight compartments, the thin bulk- 
heads—which took the place of floor timbers 
and knees—rising to 4 level with the gunwale, 
The floor, which was composed entirely of 
hatches, was laid on the top edges of the bulk- 


heads I have just mentioned, and could be 
removed in a moment, leaving the hold open 
and the chop without any deck. While the 
Tai-Kung’s men were getting the moorings 
of the chop I introduced myself to my future 
alds, and read them my commission and 
orders, Ah-Mee in the meanwhile was set- 
ting my room to rights, and forming the ac 
quaintance of the cook, servants and the boat- 
men, of whom there were ten. 

Jt being announced that we were away, I 
went on board the Tai-Kung and assumed 
command. There was a leading wind down 
the river; so giving the chop a tow-line, I 
ordered sail made, and wearing, we were soon 
dashing along on our winding way to Wham- 
poa. 

As the tide aes we passed the pagoda of 
old Whampoa, and soon after Whampoa 
Reach and the high ground of Bamboo Town, 


‘avoiding with difliculty the jibbooms or sterns 


of the various merchant vessels anchored 
thereabouts, As we rounded the lower point 
of the island the wind fell light, and the heavy 
lateen sails of the Tai-Kung had to be guyed 
out, while the new flood tide swept us up Sun 
Row Reach towards our anchorage. 

The sun was just sinking to rest below the 
level of the distant paddy-fields, when the 
last ,mooring was made fast, and the ‘Tal- 
Kung cast off to take up her position a little 
below us near the opposite bank. As she 
swung into the stream, and with hardly a 
breath of air to fill her lofty mat sails, glided 
away over the flood I could not help admiring 
her. Zn passant, the fast-boat or loreha Is 
the triumph of Chinese naval architecture; 
keelless and shallow, sharp forward, with a 
broad round stern, immense beam, flush fore 
and aft—without bulwarks even—her' bright 
decks scarcely two fect above the water line; 
sides scraped and oiled, devoid of paint ex- 
cepting the All-seeing eye that decorates her 
low sharp bows; schooner-rigged, with sails 
that can be made to stand flatas a board, and 
hold every breath of wind; with a heavy 
armament, she once Wwas—and at no distant 
time—the acme of all fighting crafts. I stood 
watching her as she fanned her way across 
and down the Reach, the only vessel in sight, 
when Ah-Mee called me to dinner. 

The mess pleased me very much, and the 
caterer evidently understoud his “ biz.” After 
dinner, the table being cleared, checkers, 
cards and pipes made their appearance, and 
the room assumed a decidédly clublike ap- 
pearance. 
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"At elght belis the boatmen were mustered 
and divided into two watches of two each— 
as boat-keepers, the gig pulled six oars—and 
J told them that those not in the boat as 
keepers, when wanted, must take turns in 
manning her. Having dismissed them, I di- 
yided the officers into’ three watches of ‘two 
each. As to myself, I was to be subject toa 
call at any time, day or night, 

The business of the evening over, cards, 
cte., were resumed, and. about 10 P. M., grog 
mate its appearance, We took a “nip” all 
round and proceeded to turn in. I had 
scareely reached my room when Mr, Smith, 
one of the officers, knocked on my door. Tat 
once stepped into the entry with—“ Anything 
the matter?” 

Well, yes”? he said, “the Tat-Kung ap- 
pears to be getting under way,: and some 
gongs are being sounded away down the 
reach.” 

“Very well,” said I, “man tho gig, take 
Ah-Mee with you as interpreter, go on board 
the Tal-Kung and ask why she is moving 
without my orders; also what is the matter 
below.” 

In a moment or two he was off. Lighting 
my pipe I seated myself in a cane smoking- 
chair on the platform, and speculated with 
Mr, Rolfe as to the cause of the disturbance. 
Rolfe, by-the-way, was the officer who in 
company with Smith had the watch, 


Ina littte while we heard the long meas- , 


ured stroke of our gigsmen, and soon after 
the boat shot alongside. Smith said that the 
captain of the Tai-Kung was sending a boat 
to me when he arrived, for permission to move 
lower down the reach, as he had: observed 
quite a number of sampans passing and re- 
passing across the mouth of:the reach. While 
he was speaking the fast-boat’s sampan 
wriggled her way up to us, and I sent the re- 
quired permission. Soon after, the Tai-Kung, 
lifting her anchor, dropped noiselessly down 
the reach ‘on the ebb tide, which was now 
running strong—having made at 9 o’clock— 


and when about a mile away anchored again. ° 


Everything seeming quict I turned in, but 
resting uneasily was up just after midnight to 
take a look about. I found it a little foggy, 
and could not see the lorcha, but concluded 
‘that when the land breeze made, it would 
lift and be quite clear again. 

A young Dane by the name of Jenkson, 
and a rather hard-looking ticket—a Liverpool 
nan, who called himself Simpson, had the 
watch. Mistrusting the latter's wakefulness, 


I told them to speak to meat two o'clock and 
once more went to bed; Ah-Mee coiled him- 
self up on a mat beside the door, and we were 
both sound asleep in about a “brace of 
shakes,” 

“ Brace of shakes?” said May, inquiringly. 
“ Please tell us what a ‘brace of shakes’ is, 
or are.” 

“Why, Birdie,” said Uncle Sam, “a brace 
of shakes are tio staccato movements of the 
most abbreviated of abbreviated caudal ap- 
pendants, or, in other words, are equivalent 
to two shakes of a lamb’s tail; now don’t in- 
terrupt me again. If I use any slang terms 
you do not understand, Just ask Ettie next 
time you'see her and she will explain.” Well, 


“to resume, I slumbered op till gradually 1 be- 


came aware that one of my wrists was being 
tightly grasped, and the thumb of that mein- 
ber compressed betweerl the teeth of some 
one, who had remarkably muscular jaws, 
Attempting to withdraw iy hand, it was at 
once dropped, and the hushed voice of Ah- 
Mee hissed in my ear’ the dreaded word— 
“ Hoy-tsac!” (pirates), at the satne time plac- 
ing his hands on my breast to prevent my 
rising. Instantly my senses were all on the 
alert. It was as still as death inside the chop; 
outside it appeared to be dead calm. I caught 
the sound of a slight rippling swash under the 
guards. It could not be the gig, for she hung 
to an outrigger on the chop’s quarter; yet a 
boat of some kind must be alongside—one of 
extraordinary Jength and very Jow in the 
water, for she did not touch ‘the guards, She 
must also bo well ‘manned to remain under 
tho guards so noiselessly. As these thoughts 
flashed through my brain, I became con- ~ 
vinced that a snake-boat—that fs, a long low 
dug-out or canoe—had made a descent on us, 
and finding all hands asleep had boarded us, 
and were up to some devilish work or other, 
To ery out would be, under the circutnstances, 
foolishness, at least, until I was sure that none 
of her rascally crew were inside the chop. 
Grasping my revolver which hung by my 
head I attempted to get up, but the boy press- 
ing me back, whispered—* Listen!” Then I 
heard the rustle of some garment against the 
thin partition between my room and the 
entry—it passed and repassed. ~ Inside, sure 
enough. What doing? Now and then the 
floor creaked, and once there was a faint 
splash outside. Were they plundering? Was 
everybody dead? What had happened while 
Thad been sleeping? I could restrain my- 
self no longer, but rose with a convulsive 
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bound to my feet and shouted, “ Pirates, boys! 
Ptrates! Look out‘for them, they're aboard 1” 

The cry had scarcely passed my lips, when 
with a dazzling flash and a deafening roar the 
swivel on the bow was discharged point-blank 
through the entry, the grape shot with which 
it was loaded raking and tearing the partitions 
on either side into splinters. Through the 
blinding and suffocating smoke came the cries 
of mortal agony; then my window wasdashed 
in, and alighted fizzing stink-pot* was thrown 
upon my bed, Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, I picked it up and tossed it back; then 
rose a Chinese howl]; and with a dull red flash 
a dense cloud of sulphurous smoke rolled up. 


It had Janded and burst in the snake-boat , 


alongside, Cries of pain, howls, yells, oaths 
and imprecatiqons—in English, Dutch, Span- 
ishi and Chinese—mingled with the sharp ex- 
plosions of revolvers, and the reports of mus- 
kets filled the air. Ah-Mee, who had picked 
himself up, found his way to the big war- 
gong that hung against one of the bulk-heads 
of my roam, and commenced beating it, That 
sound drowned all others, I stepped forward 
into the entry way, but no deck met my foot 
when it descended outside of my door, aud I 
pitched headlong into the hold on to the 
shoulders: of some one, whq grappled my 
throat with a fierce grip, and shouted in my 
ears, “ Gotts doonder! to der teufel mit you!” 
“Tet gol” I replied, half choked, 


“You blasted Dutchman! can’t you tella , 


Yankee from a Chinaman ?” 

“Mein Gott! it vas you, capding?” he 
asked, and relaxing his hold, he helped me 
to my fect; fortunately I was neither hurt 
nor sprained. A moment after Ah-Mee— 
gong and all—tumbled in on us, and fora 
moment there was a Jull in the storm of 
sounds, Taking advantage of it, I shouted 
that the devils had taken up the deck hatches, 
and I advised everybody to get into the hold, 
keep quict, and shoot at any one who showed 
at the doors or windows of the chop, con- 
eluding with, “The Tai-Kung must have 
heard this row, and will come to our assist- 
ance before long.” ‘ 

Three or four voices answered with a cheer, 
and several with groans. Quict had hardly 
been restored when a naked figure, peering 
in on us, darkened cne of the doorways of 
the dining-room which opened on the guards, 





* An old-fashioned tea-pot of coarse earthen 
ware, filled with damp powder and chemicals, 
The top is sealed on aud the fuse leads through 
the nose, 


Qulek ais 4 flash, bang! bang! went a couple of 
revolvers, and that heathen Chinee fell for- 
ward into the chop’s hold, and the next world, | 

“No. 1’s gone!” shouted Sinith, 

“Wow are you?” I hailed. 

“Got a broken arm, I fancy, captain,” an- 
swered Smith; “but I can fight and shoot, 
for all that? 

. “Keep up your pluck, and lay low. for 
them,” I said. 

After this, silence was the order of the 

night, broken now and then by a Broan from 
some of the wounded, 
_ Suddenly we heard the heavy gongs of the 
Tai-Kung, and the choking smoke that filled 
the chop began to eddy about and give place 
to pure air; daylight was breaking, and the 
fresh morning breeze had sprung up.* 

“By tam! the Tai-Kung voz come!” shout- 


-ed Van Brock (the officer I had fallen on), 


who had been peering out through the stern, 
and we heard tho splash of the lorcha’s 
sweeps. “Blast ’em! now we've got ’em!" 
hallooed Smith and Cardoza—the Spaniard 
of my squad, who had tumbled into the same 
compartment with Van Brock, and reexamin- 
ing the caps on his revolver, hummed to 


himself: 
“ El que mata un ladron 


Tiene cien annos de perdon.! * 

Climbing over the bulkheads to the bow, I 
called all forward; three officers, Ah-mee— 
who had picked up a revolver somewhere— 
and- three boatmen answered to my order, 
Smnith sald, as he couldn’t climb very well, 
he might as well sfay where he was, 

“ Where’s the rest of you?” I demanded. 

My only reply were groaning cries from tho 
stern, 

“Done their biz well,” remarked Rolfe; 
“only eight fighting nen left out of twenty- 
two.” 

IT own I was rather taken aback—~to use a 
sallor’s term—but as we were all armed, and 
the Tal-Kung close aboard, I ordered my lit- 
tle squad to follow me, and forthwith scram- 
bled upon the forward platform, Not a pirate 
was to be seen excepting the dead bodies of 
two, stripped to their waists, which were ly- 
ing on the starboard guards; evidence of the 
coolness of some of my command. They had 
slipped away as quietly as they came. 

As the Tai-Kung ranged up alongside and 
dropped her anchor, we greeted her with a 

* He who slays the taker of tin 


Has a thousand years of pardon, 
And doesn’t really sin.—(#ree translation. ) 
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cheer. She replicd by a salute with gongs. 
Then we turned our attention to what the 
reckless laziness of one man had ended fy, 

Two Europeans had been killed, Simpson, 
who had probably been officer of the deck 
when the pirates boarded us; we found his 
body in the third compartment from the bow, 
literally mixed with the remnants of the 
large easy-chair, in which he had probably 
been comfortably keeping his watch, fast 
asleep, and with which he had been torn to 
pleces by that charge of grape from the for- 
ward swivel-gun, Also Jenkson, whose body 
we never found. The gig and its keepers 
were also missing. Three more of the boat- 
men, two boys and the cook, lay dead in the 

_ stern, drilled through with pike wounds and 
grape-shot. One of the boys was dreadfully 

_ burned by a stink-pot, which had exploded 
in the galley ; Smith’s arm was badly sprained, 
but not broken, and two of the boatmon were 
slightly wounded and somewhat bruised by 
splinters. ; 

. The chop was a complete wreck internally, 
and her stern was badly smashed where the 
grape-shot passed out, The partitions were 
hanging in splinters, and with the roof, were 
blackened by the smoke from the stink-pots. 
All the hatches were gone, and the furniture 
had followed suit. 

After getting the dead and wounded on 
board the Tal-Kung, I despatched her to 
Canton with the news, and a request for 
more men and officers with another chop. 
When she had gone, we passed the remainder 
of the day in.a miserable frame of mind, put- 
ting things to rights as best we might, the 
idea of having a pleasant and profitable time 
in the Sun-Kow-Reach having given place to 
thoughts of revenge; that, coupled with the 
fact that we were still in the land of the liv- 
ing, being our only solace, 

To make the chop temporarily inhabitable, 
we employed the time tearing down the par- 
titions and making a deck, washing her out, 
and cleansing the roof, sides and guards from 
the stains of blood and powders not ex- 
tremely cheering work, as you can imagine, 

To divert my mind as much as possible 
from the mortification I experienced, J joined 
with the rest and worked as hard as any in 
renovating and making repairs. 

Towards night, having done all that we 
could, I sat down to think how I should jus- 
tify myself with the officials at Canton, and 
then for the first, time it struck me that I 
had done a highly impradent thing in send- 


ing away the Tal-Kung. What was to pre- 
vent the smugglers from making another de- 
scent on us, and in our present crippled con- 
dition, killing every one on board, should we 
not receive reiuforcements before night? 
They had probably watched every movement 
from their hiding-places in the paddy-flelds 
along the banks of the reach. The more I 
thought about it, the stronger became my 
conviction that we were in great danger of 
being attacked, and a presentiment that wo 
should have to fight for our lives before an- 


other morning, filled my mind with many - 


ugly thoughts, I accepted thesituation with 
a feeling akin to joy. The idea that Ishould 
have a chance to fight the treacherous ras- 
cals made me quite happy; for fear that my 
officers should not agree with me, I deter- 
inined to keep my own counsel until evening. 
After dinner at six o’clock I held a council 
of war, and told Smith and the rest that we 
might have to fight the smugglers again, if 
the Tai-Kung did not arrive shortly. To my 
joy every man seemed delighted with the 
prospect, and we went to work at once load- 
ing the small arms, which we placed ready 
for use on the roof of the chop; we then put 
fresh primings {n the swlvels—with the ex- 
ception of the one on the landing platform, 
which we left unloaded—and knocked away 
all but one of the ladders that here and there 
led from the guards to the roof. In the 
meantime Ah-Mee—and here let me say, he 
and I had been in many a tight place to- 
gethor, and I knew there were few European 
boys who could compare favorably with him 
in coolness and pluck—whom I had placed 
{n command of the boatmen, had seen that 
there was a good supply of joss-sticks in the 
slow-match boxes, and arranged the spears, 
and pikes, and some Greek fire-sticks, where 
they would be handy. Warned by my expe- 
rience of last night, I took charge of the big 
gong, and told Ah-Mce and the boatmen if 
they touched it I’d- shoot them; for let me 
explain that the moment a fight or attack 
commences among the Chinese, every one 
who' can lay hands on a gong beats it with 
might and main; and I have even seen two 
of them in the midst of a sea-fight hammer- 
ing away on one gong, as if the victory and 
their lives depended on the amount of energy 
they expended in making an unearthly din. 
Having finished our preparations, I put 
Smith, who was suffering somewhat from his 
sprained arm, and Ah-Mee on watch, and 
‘with the rest Jaid down for forty winks. 
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Shortly after ten I was called by Ab- “Mee, 
who said to mo: 

“Ttoo muchee ’frald some piecee hoy-tsac- 
man have got in snake-boat, up top side, not 
far”) From which I inferred he had heard 
some noise on the banks of the reach some- 
where above us. I got up at once, and going 
out on the guards, found all hands wide 
awake and straining eyes and ears to make 
out what it was had alarmed Ah-Mec. 

The night was starlit, but a light mist 
hung like a Jawn veil over the glassy surface 
of the swift ebb tide. After patiently listen- 
ing for some time, I became convinced, with 
Rolfe and Cardoza, that the slight noise made 
by the chop’s yaving a little at ber moorings 
was what the boy had heard, so we gathered 
in a group on the roof and indulged in pipes 
and a low-toned conversation. 

Smith was wondering aloud what kept the 
Tai-Kung s0 long, when a sharp “ Te-c-c! 
Te-e-cl” from Ah-Mee, who was lying flat 
on the guards amidships, commanded silence. 

For a few moments all were quict, then the 
boy rose and came up the ladder to me, and 
bending down, whispered so that all could 
hear: 

“ Hoy-tsac-man have makee come chop- 
chop. You no believe my? Go down side 
and hear he.” 

©Sh-h-h!? I said. “I will go down and 
listen, to make sure that the boy is right.” 

AsI descended to the guards with Car- 
doza, the boatmen and Ah-Mee moved noise- 
lesly aft to where their weapons were placed, 
and Rolfe, Smith and Van Brock took the 
breech-covers off the swivels and cocked the 
muskets and their revolvers. 

Leaning down with my breast on the edge 
of the guard and my-head below its level, I 
could hear a strange sound—S-s-l-k, wur-r-r- 
r-z, S-s-l-k, wur-r-r-r-z, It came stealing at 
regular intervals over the surface of the swift 
flowing tide, 

“Do you hear anything, Cardoza?” 

Intensely excited, he answered, in his 
mother tongue: 

“ Si senor” 

“Que cosa?” I queried. 

“ Remos, hay muchos, muchisstmos!” 

“Paddles? up to thelr old game, eh?” + 

“ Si! sil Vamos arriba Capitan e guarda 
te. Carajol los ladrones.” 

But I said, “ No! nol whereare they first?” 

Tle was evidently as much puzzled as to 
their whereabouts as myself. Were they up 
or down slream, this side or the other of the 


chop? When our heads were below the 
guard we could hear the dij of the paddles 
and whirr of the water distinctly, but the 
moment we raised them above it we lost the 
sound, 

“Let us go up and wait, Gatto’, for they 
are getting close to us somewhere.” 

“Maskee ” (very well), he replied, recover- 
ing his coolness; “Jet us go.” 

Wehad scarcely reached the roof when the 
dip of the paddle became audible to all. Now 
itseemed ahead of us, now astern, then it 
would cease altogether for a few moments, 
as if the smugglers were uncertain of our 
exact location. By-and-by we were able to 
make sure they were astern, off our port 
quarter, and paddling cautiously up stream, 

Rolfe, barefooted, went stealthily to the 
swivel-gun amidships, and having afined it 
well aft, stirred the priming, and knocked the 
ashes off the lighted joss-stick In the slow- 
match box, while the rest waited, revolvers 
in hand, for the rascals to appear. : 

Suddenly there shot in through our sur- 
rounding wall of mist, a long low black ob- 
ject that seemed to have no end. Rolfe - 
snatched the joss-stick from the box—whiz 
came a stink-pot from the snake-boat—bang! 
bang! bang! went three revolvers, A ring- 
ing yell and cheer blended—a broad glare of 
Hight—a tremendous explosion, and I was 
knocked off my pins. As I picked myself up, 
a bright stream of fire and sparks flew from 
our stern. One, two, three, four of them 
played from the roof down on the half-naked 
smugglers, Ah-Mee and the boatmen had 
lighted and were using with terrible effect 
their fire-sticks—a large bamboo served, or 
wound with cane, and filled with a compound 
damper, but similar to that used in European 
rockets. 

It was as bright as day, and Smith, Van 
Brock, Cardoza and myself, with deadly aim 
shot the miserable yelling wretches who 
wore writhing in agony under that blistering 
burning shower. Some fell in the bottom of 
the dug-out, some overboard, while others, 
dropping thelr paddies, leaped into the river 
to avoid the more terrible death. The long 
heavy ‘snake-boat, had sufficient impetus to 
move slowly up over the tide. Throwing 
down our revolvers, we rushed for the pile of 
fire-sticks aft, and each lighting one from the 
flame nearest him added new horror to the 
terrible scene, 


Sok ee ae 
* They throw them a loig distance witli a 
sling, 
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As she lost her headway the snake-boat 
sheered alongside; no longer crowded with 
a vindictive murderous crew, full of life and 
energy, but freighted with a howling mass of 
writhing, blistered and burned humanity, 

Cardoza leaped down on the guard and 
made her fast to our bow, and she swung in 
under our guard, thus preventing any from 
crawling overboard to end their agonies, 

Never shail I forget the groans that cate 
up from that floating coffin till the morning 
dawned, and the Tai-Kung came up the 
reach and took it in tow. 

Poor Rolfe! the swivel that he fired burst, 
and a large piece of the breach passed com- 
pletely through his chest and back, killing 
him instantly. We buried him the same day 
in the burial-ground allotted to foreigners, 
on the hill above Bamboo. Town, and the 


chaplain of an English man of war read tho 
service over his graye. ; 

I was rolieved of my command, and ordered 
back to Canton; when I reported with 
Ah-Mee, we were complimented. I was re- 
warded with a bag of bright new Mexicans, 
and Al-Mee received a commission in the 
revenue service of the Brother of the Sun. 

“To's getting late, girls; the dew will be 
falling shortly, which same wont do my rhenu- 
matism any good, so let's pack up and go 
home.” 

“Lot's,” sald Mays and ‘we rose, and shak- 
ing off the brown fir and tinted leaves from 
the afghan and Jap-robe, we stowed lunch- 
basket and books in the phaeton, and having 
{n turn been tucked in by Uncle Sam, wo 
drove slowly home through the brilliant 
woods and baliny October breezes. 


eee ee 
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